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PROBE MAY HALT 
“WHITEWASH” OF 
HUSHKA KILLING 


Grand Jury Is Informed 
That Vet Was Shot 
While Down 


William Hushka, unemployed 
Chicago butcher who was killed 
by District of Columbia _ police 
when officers and soldiers drove 
out the bonus-petitioning war 
veterans July 18, was shot while 
down, an affidavit precented to the 
grand jury stated. 

In an effort to prevent the in- 
vestigation from being a white- 
wash of Hoover and nothing else, 
-some ny was presented in 
behalf of the veterans. It was 
pointed out to District Attorney 
Leo Rover, a Hoover appointee, 
that the driving away from Wash- 
ington of the veterans constituted 


Please turn to page Two . 


GERMAN FASCISTI 
DEFY GOVERNMENT 


Hundreds In Big Parade 
Shout For Freedom 
Of Condemned 


BERLIN—Cries of ‘free our 
men” and Nazi battle songs rang 
out in front of the courthouse at 
Beuthen Wednesday. Hundreds 
of parading. National 
thus defied the government’s po- 
litical decree of Aug. 9 providing 
the death sentence for political 
rioters, and also a new manifesto 
which Chancellor von Papen pro- 
mulgated Wednesday. The de- 
monstration was against the 
court’s verdict of death to five 
Nazis who had violated the politi- 
cal decree. ‘ 

A political “speed” court in 
Berlin Wednesday levied a 10 
year sentence on a 20-year-old 
youth accused of using a pistol in 
a political clash with Fascists. 
The court acquitted a National 
Socialist charged with the same 
offense. 

Joseph . Goebbels’ 
Der Angriff, renewed the Hitlerite 
tirade of anti-Semiticism in a 
particularly bitter article, which 
said: 

“The Jews are to blame. Never 
forget it, comrades, and repeat it 
a hundred times so that you will 
say it in your dreams—the Jews 
are to blame. They will never es- 
cape the tribunal they deserve.” 

Von Papen’s manifesto Wed- 
nesday was supplemental to the 
presidential death decrees and 
simply emphasized that the gov- 
ernment would not tolerate in- 
— tion against the laws of the 
re 
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The Bell and Zoller mine No. 1 near Zeigler, Ill, where a picket was slain and several others wound- 
ed on Monday in clash with shesiff’s deputies. The victim was picketing the mine in dispute over 


new $5 basic wage scale. 





BANKER WILL GET 
TERM IN JOLIET 


Bain Will Be Sentenced 
To 18 Months; Three 
Others Fined 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Judge John M. 
O’Connor Wednesday found John 
Bain, his sons, Robert A. and 
John H., and his son-in-law, W. 
Merle Fisher, all guilty of con- 
spiracy to defraud creditors of 
their twelve banks and indicated 
that he would sentence the elder 
Bain to eighteen months in the 
penitentiary. Judge O’Connor 
heard the case without a jury. 

The sentences were deferred un- 
til 10 o’clock this morning  be- 
cause of the absence of John Bain, 
who is confined to his home at 
8844 Pleasant avenue with bron- 
chial trouble. His physician, Dr. 
J. T. Meyer, said he would appear 
today. 

The judge announced he would 
not imprison the young’ Bains 
and Fisher, -but would fine them 
$1,000 each. 

The court’s decision came at 
the close of the fifty-first session 
of the ‘$13,000,000 conspiracy 
case” and the courtroom was 
packed with interested depositors 
and investors in the financial in- 
stitutions headed by Bain, who is 
also a South Park commissioner 
— one time prominent politi- 
cian. 
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Private Residence 
Is Closed By Writ 


For Liquor Sales 


GALESBURG, Ill. — For the 
first time in four years a private 
residence here was closed ‘under 
an injunction as a result of liquor 
sales, States Attorney R. C. Rice 
secured the temporary writ against 
Mrs.' Agnes H. Tyler, 70, owner 
of the property, after John Rich- 
ards and Sam M. Andree had been 
cere of bootlegging from her 
place. [ 


ROOSEVELT BARS 
WALKER EVIDENCE 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Gov. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Wednesday scotched 
a@ move to turn the Walker re- 
moval hearing into a political hol- 
iday. The Democratic presiden- 
tial candidate in carefully chosen 
words denied John J. Curtin, chief 
counsel for the New York mayor, 
the right to introduce evidence 
that the Hofstadter legislative 
committee and the entire case 
against Mayor Walker were born 
of a Republican plot to embarrass 
Democratic leaders and _ their 
candidate for President. 

“Testimony regarding the mo- 
tives of members of the legisla- 
i said boa ; governor, “are 
who irreve to the purpose 
of this hearing.” 











“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 





EXPRESSMEN WAR 


ON PARCEL POST)<s 





Brown Ouster Threatened 
At Shannon Inquiry 
By Congressman 





SOUTH BEND, Ind.—Evidence 
to show that parcel post compe- 
tition is threatening the two large 
railway express companies with 
bankruptcy, was introduced Wed- 
nesday before the Shannon con- 
gressional committee investigat- 
ing the government’s inroads on 
private business. 

After E. L. Oliver, representa- 
tive of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks, produced documents 
and complained of the unfair 
methods allegedly used by Post- 
master General Walter F. Brown, 
Congressman Robert Rich, con- 
ducting the inquiry, declared. 

“If that is true the government 
is using methods that would put 
the private business man behind 
the bars. I am going to see that 
this committee has the Postmast- 
er General obey the law. If-he 
doesn’t, there is no reason why 
Congress should not ask for his 
resignation.” 

Oliver, whose organization con- 
sists of 51,000 express company 
employes, presented a brief, quot- 
ing statistics and reports to show 
that the government is operating 


Please turn to page two 
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G MINERS ROUTED IN 
ON MINES IN | 


Where Mine Picket Was Slain And Sev 


LLINOIS: 


SHOTGUNS BLAZE | ' 
IN CLASH WITH 
COUNTY CITIZENS 


Army _ Clears 
' Franklin County. ~— 
Of Strikers mE, 


CHICAGO, Iil—Five hundred 
deputy sheriffs clashed Wednesday. 





sinight with the advance guard of 


the striking miners’ army march<- 
ing on the Franklin County coal. 
mines in southern Illinois. At 
least 100 miners were reported 
injured, and .the march of the 
strikers was halted. 

Although shotguns blazed as. the 
miners approached, the fire was 


‘directed at: the tires of automo- 


biles in which many of ‘them 
were riding. The injuries were 
caused by clubs with which the 
deputies stopped the march. 





Please turn to page Two 
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THODIST DRYS ” 
CONDEMN HOOVER 


= 


Curtis Is Commended On 
Liquor Stand In - 
Same Statement 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The. na- 
tion-wide split up in: professional” 
ranks over the question of 
supporting President Hoover for 
reelection was-thrown into bold 
relief Wednesday when the board 
of temperance prohibition © and 
public morals of the Methodist 
Episcopal church issued a state- 
ment. attacking Mr. Hoover, but 
commending his running mate, 
Vice President Curtis. 

The reform organization assail- 
ed the President for his attack on 
the eighteenth amendment -and 
asserted his plan for changing the 
amendment to protect dry states 
from liquor -importations while 








allowing wet states to have al- ” 


coholic beverages was ‘utterly 
impessible.” The President. was 
indirectly charged with ingrati- 
tude for deserting his dry fol- 
lowers on the question of keeping 
the eighteenth amendment in« 
violate. 

Supporters of national prohibi- 
tion were urged to direct all their 
energies to the election of dry 
congressmen. The statement 
stated that the Vice President on 
the Republican ticket was the 
only candidate to whom commen- 
dation can be given. The Presi- 
dent’s utterance on prohibition 
were declared “in keeping with 
the cries of the hoodlums who 
filled the galleries of the Chicago 
Stadium” during the convention. 

The outburst from the Metho- 
dist group lined up the organiza- 
tion withthe Anti-Saloon league 


and the W. C. T. U. 
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cure which shows any libel or 
slanderous attacks upon me—my 
cancer treatments—etc. — there 
are a few who are still using those 
tactics and believe I have given 
up the ship, but many will face 
suits in these respects before I 
have finished—some Iowa papers 
even boldly state that I started 
suit against them but gave up— 
NO—NOMAN BAKER NEVER 
GIVES UP—I simply am not ex- 
posing my hand. 


DITOR of the Anamosa paper 

is greatly interested in my 
entry into the Governor’s race 
~—he shows a little fear in his 
writings, and the maddest editor 
in Iowa would he be if on that 
November day when he 
and finds the votes all 
and NORMAN BAKER was 
SS elected—it would take all his pet 
é doctors in Iowa to bring him to 
—he moans because this big sta- 
j tion down here in Mexico will 
i tarry my voice to other states— 
{ yes Mr. Cash, it will be heard in 
i 
i 
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every ‘state of the Union and be- 
lieve it or not, you will be one of 
i ' my listeners—and you will learn 
' { something too—and when the day 
Bie} comes that you get up more 
Ry courage, as much as old Bill 
! Henderson and Brinkley and 
- | Baker, whom you condemn, you 
will find your readers will think 
4 more of you—anyone can write 
5 rt pussey-foot stuff like in your 
} > columns but everyone cannot do 
what some of those you condemn 
at can do—they are knawn by their 
: work at least, which brought them 
popularity—that’s more than you 
can say your work-has done—and 
if you commanded the respect 
‘among your own readers’ that 
they have for old Bill and others, 
you would be happier — anyway, 
‘when November rolls around go 
the polls and give me your 
‘vote, just to see what in the 
idickens I would do if I were Gov- 
/ernor—I'll surprise even you Mr. 
‘Cash, and I bet you will give me 
‘your vote the next time if I asked 
tt—but I won’t ask it. o are 
you going to vote for Mr. Cash, 
and what has that person done 
that commands your vote? Maybe 
you know of something that the 
rest of us have never noticed. 


} | NEW LABOR law of Mexico 
= requires 90 per cent of all 
ira employed persons to be natives. 
| 4 “-~—- —Uiider this law thousands of Chi- 
if nese are being sent back home. 
é th e law is being so strictly en- 
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ite orced that there is talk of not 

Fe tting American. trainment. 

Pi enter the country to make their 
ustomary runs. 





LW YARENTS of ten infants who 
died in Luebeck, Germany, 
ollowing the administration of 

ti-tuberculosis serum filed suits 
or damages totaling .$100,000 
| agai the inventor of the serum 
: who, with a number of other phy- 
as were charged with respon- 
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'gibility for the deaths. But that 
on’t bring back the poor little 
| yletios of “medical science. ‘¢ 


INCE the war some $20,000,- - 

000,000 of foreign bonds have 

n sold in the American market, 
ba it is said that these can now 
A be bought for about one-third of 
A their face value. Some of the 
as foreign ‘issues are not worth the 
yi ‘paper on which they are printed. 
ft Is it any wonder that so many 
RE banks have failed in the United 
t States? 


r* THE WAR debts are not col- 
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lected the tangible costs of 
: World War will be- increased 
ms from $52,000,000,000 to $90,000,- 
; 000,000, according to figures by 
Pe Dr. John Maurice Clark, profes- 
sor of economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The net benefits were 
probably somewhere about mid- 
way between 29 and 31 cents. 









































































PROBE MAY HALT 
“WHITEWASH” OF 


HUSHKA KILLING) 





Grand Jury Is Informed 
That Vet Was Shot 
While Down 


(Continued from page One) 
the ra aay of justice in the 
kidnapping and deportation of 
witnesses.” 

The affidavit was made by Mrs. 
Myrtle de Montis of the Ameri- 
can Equity Association. Her affi- 
davit to the grand jury follows: 

“Myrtle de Montis, of lawful 
age, being duly sworn upon her 
Gath, deposes and says: 

’ “That she is a resident of the 
District of Columbia. That on 
Sunday, Aug. 7, 1932, she was in 
Gettysburg, Pa., and while there 
visiting a camp bearing the sign 
‘B. E. F.” which ‘is located in the 
Tourist Camp. That at this en- 
campment she met a Docter Ward 
who is in charge of the hospital 
unit and whom she knew when he 
was quartered at Pennsylvania 





Ave:, near 3rd Street, Washington, 
D. C., being a member of the 
Bonus Army at the time it was 
domiciled in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


“That the said Doctor Ward in- 
troduced affiant to the command- 


ing officer in charge of the. Get- 


tysburg encampment. Among 


these was one Albert Wood who 
stated to affiant and others of her 
party he had been through the 
eviction of the Bonus Army from 
the District of Columbia. That 
shortly previous thereto he had 
served in the Chinese air forces 
and that he had seen the. horror 
of the ruthless Japanese attacks 
on defenseless women and _ chil- 
dren, but never had he. viewed 
there such terrific atrocities as 
were committed by the United 
States troops in the ejection of 
the Bonus Army from Washing- 
ton on July 28, last. 


“That the said Albert Wood 


stated that he could furnish the 
names of at least 30 witnesses -to 
the events surrounding the kill- 
ing of the veterans on said July 
28 and that these witnesses would 
state the veteran killed was with- 
out arms, lying prone upon the 
ground, making no move when 
the policeman went and stood over 
him and deliberately fired shots 
into his unresisting prostrate 
body. 


“«That the said Albert Wood is 


ready and willing to testify to 
these facts before the Grand Jury 
looking into them, but he is pre- 
vented from doing so by being 
forcibly ejected and barred from 
re-entry into. the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


“That affiant met an E. J. 


Munce who stated to her that he 


was in command of the Bonus 


‘Army camp which was uartered 
at 8th and “I” Street, S. E. That 


on July 27, last, a full day pre- 


ceeding the forcible evicition of 


the Bonus Army, a police officer 
came to him and ordered the. 
camp to leave that premises and 
threatened that if they did not 
leave then that by the next day, 
July 28, the cavalry of the U. S. 
Army would come there and drive 
them out.with bombs, thus warn- 
ing this camp commander a full 
day ahead of the events which 
transpired on Thursday, July 28. 

“That the said E. J. Munce is 
willing and ready to testify to the 
foregoing facts before the grand 
jury investigating these matters, 


“ a is prevented from doing so by 


g beamed from the District of 


Coli 

olumbia the said Dr. Ward and 
his assistant, J. E. Grace, have as 
a patient. there in Gettysburg 
one Joseph Maynard who was 
severely 
the United States troops in its 
attack upon the veterans, the said 
Joseph Maynard had been placed 
in the hospital at Gettysburg for 
treatment and that the said Doc- 
tor Ward and his assistant, J. E. 


Grace are ready and willing to} 


testify ‘to these facts befere the 
Grand Jury but they are forcibly 
prevented from entering the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to do so. 
“These and many more facis 
are obtainable should the grand 
jury care to have. this testimony. 
Further deporent saith not.” 








Thursday, August 25, 1932 
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Norman Baker In Attack 
On Public Utilities Group 


* Bedeas To Muscatine Says: 
“Don’t Let Them Steal 
Our Light Plant” 


ee down in Mexico, some 2,060 miles away, Nor- 
man Baker secures unusual news of the public utilities 
in Iowa and Hlinois, and writes a timely article. 


Just how this man can keep his fingers on all the 
little details which he learns, such as the “starter” of the 
fight against station KTNT and numerous other things 
and keep abreast with the doings of the “clique” in Mus- 
catine, is beyond our comprehension—but he does it. 

He says he has received many letters like the fol- 
lowing: 

“Dear Mr. Baker: 

“Since you have. been away, things are changing in 
Muscatine and the old gang is back on the job with their 
racket to steal the light plant from the city, and place it 
back in the hands of the public utilities. 

“Is there anything you can do to help, as we know 
you are one of the loyal and strong supporters of the 
light plant, and if there ever was a time we need a friend, 
it is now. 

“We cannot expect the Journal to help the citizens 
as we know its stand with Mr. Adler who favors the pub- 
lic utilities and as you know the Muscatine Journal 
through the Commercial Club fought the building of this 
city plant. 

“T thought I would write you to let you know what 
the gang is trying to do, and new members of the coun- 
cil have beeen elected, and we must watch them to see 
their stand.” 

In a statement today from Mr. Baker, he says:- 

“Muscatine must guard against the insidious propa- 
ganda of the public utilities who are again trying to se- 
cure control of our municipal light and water plants. 

“Years ago when our water was being pumped out 
of the Mississippi river, when every year we had typhoid 
and malaria fevers in epedemic form and our loved ones 
were dying by the dozens, our citizens wanted pure drink- 
ing water. We could not get it until a few courageous 
men and women demanded it and went before the public 
with a plan to buy the water works and secure pure 
water. Those who fought for pure water were called 
socialists and anarchists because they had the nerve to 
fight against a public utility. 

“Then the light fight came on. The private com- 
pany was charging us 1214 cents and more, contracted 
with us for $1 gas but we never got it. They accepted 
our money for the first years of the gas franchise or 
contract when the price was high but when the years 
came for the low graduating prices they bucked, secured 
the aid of the Muscatine Journal in their fight and the 
people, left without a mouthpiece, lost the fight. 

“Then came the street car fight to hold the 5-cent 
fares we were to receive by contract. The company took 
7-cent fares with a promise to Muscatine citizens to give 
us back our 5-cent fares within one year but when the 
end of the year came the people received just what I had 
published, a raise to 10 cents, and they paid it until the 
last car was run. 

“Then they fought the municipal light company 
plan but the people, tired of their broken promises, tired 
of their holdups, tired of their underhanded tricks, re- 
belled and voted the bond issue to build the plant. 

“Now we have the plant and immediately after it 
was in operation our electric rates dropped from 121% 
cents to 244 cents for combination rates and 7 cents for 
ordinary use. 

“Many cities in America are now tax free because 
their water and light plants made, them so much money 
they waived all taxes and not one.of the public utilities 
can deny that. Kansas and Oklahoma both have such 
cities and the dream of municipal ownership is growing 
fast in America. 

“During that municipal ownership fight to build a 
municipal hght plant in Muscatine, I stood squarely and 
militantly against the public utilities and I still stand 
that way. I have no use for them when they come into a 
community like other outside companies such as_ the 
Journal, Penney and Batterson stores and others that 
are run by corporations in New, York City and else- 
where and never become part of the community life ex- 
cept when they can make a dollar. 

“In these fights you will always find the chain store 
managers aligned with the bankers and public utilities, 
and the people of the community can be damned for all 
they care. 

“Now to you good folks of Muscatine I can only say, 
beware of every scheme and method that the public utili- 
ties will try in their efforts to take the Muscatine light- 
ing company away from you and soak you with 16-cent 
electricity in the future. If they get this plant, you will 


(Please Turn to Page Four) 








SHOTGUNS BLAZE 
IN CLASH WITH 
COUNTY CITIZENS | 


Sheriff’s Army Clears 
Franklin County 
Of Strikers 


(Continued from page One) 
The clash occurred at Mulkey- 


been halted, Mulkeytown was the 
first place at which force was 
used. 


Most of the deputies are citizens 
of Franklin County; determined 
that the strikers shall not force 
the mines to close. A number of 
the deputies were armed only with 
billard cues. 

The strikers, accompanied by 
their wives and children, had not 
intended to invade Franklin Coun- 
ty until Wednesday, when they 
planned to begin picketing the 
mines, unarmed. Their original 
purpose was to camp for the night 
at Dowell, a tiny hamlet in Jack- 
son County, near the Franklin 
County line. 

Perry County authorities turn- 
ed the strikers aside from their 
path two miles south of Duquoin, 
however, making it necessary for 
the invaders to march directly 
into Franklin County. 

They were met at the county 
line by Franklin County authori- 
ties. As there was no space to 
turn the strikers’ cars around, the 
authorities permitted them to pro- 
ceed to Mulkeytown, where the 
forces clashed. 

Evidently unwilling to continue 
the battle with the deputies, the 
Strikers finally retreated across 
the line into Perry County. 


EXPRESSMEN WAR 
ON PARCEL POST 


(Continued from page One) 


at a $20,000,000 annual loss on 
parcel post service. 

“The Postoffice Department,” 
Oliver said, “is violating the stat- 
utes of the federal trade commis- 
sion which specifically forbid the 
sale of service or commodities. be- 
low cost. The deficit they attempt 
to make up by increasing the rate 
on letters—a noncompetitive serv- 
ice.” 

To demonstrate the extent. of 
direct competition, Oliver quotea 
remarks attributed to J. C. Hara- 
man, parcel post director, before 
a meeting of postmasters. They 
were: 

“From now on the parcel post 
department will enter imto a 
strenuous campaign to) compete 
with express companies. Advertis- 
ing will be used. The bars are 
down to you postmasters: go get 
the business.” 

Through gradual widening of 
parcel post service, Oliver said, 
the Postoffice Department is now 
handling packages previously con- 
signed to express companies: 

This service, he said,.is threat- 
ening the livelihood of 51,162  per- 
sons employed by express com- 
panies owning $53,000,000 in prop- 
erty and paying $1,779,000 in 
taxes in 1930. 

“The operation of parcel post, 
which the Postoffice Department 
claims is economical and effici- 
ent,” he charged, “has seen. the 
annual deficit mounting steadily 
from $2,959,733 in 1926. to $20,- 
031,600 in 1931.” 


Deposit Of $15 In 
1820 Now $3,141.03 


The oldest bank account: in 
America, which totaled $15 when 
the final deposit was made in 
1820, now stands at $3,141.03. 
a interest has just been added 

The account is that of John S. 
Thorne in the Bank for Savings, 
in New York City. An initial de- 
posit of $10 was made on the ac- 
count in August, 1819, and $5 
more in August, 1820, the $15 be- 
ing all that was ever deposited, 
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‘OL’ MAN RIVER’ 
|_ MAKES COMEBACK 


Mississippi Now Carries 
.. Twice Tonnage Of 
|? Panama Canal 


“Ol’ Man River,’ once the 
frontier of a pioneer nation and 
@ picturesque artery of commerce, 
again is becoming a vital factor 
in the industrial and commercial 
life of the great inland empire 
that it links. 

In 1930, the latest year for 
which complete figures are avail- 
able, the Mississippi and its tri- 
butaries carried 78,810,931 tons 
of freight, nearly three*times that 
carried in the peak year of the 
“good old days of the Robert E. 
Lee,” and approximately three 
times the total -tonnage  trans- 
ported through the Panama Canal 
a@ year ago. 

Canal Cut Tonnage 

The figures, compiled by the 
United States Army engineers, re- 
weal the extent of the revival of 
inland waterway commerce in re- 
cent years in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, which suffered a series trade 
handicap when the opening of the 
Panama Canal brought the two 
sea coasts closer and land-locked 
the inland states of the Middle 
West. 

Theodore Brent, of New Or- 
leans, traffic counselor of the 
Mississippi Valley Assosiation, or- 
ganization of shippers of 26 val- 
ley states, estimates that savings 
to the public in reduced. freight 
rates on the Mississippi system, 
computed at the conservative 
figure of 75 cents a ton, amounted 
to $47,769 in 1930. 


More Traffic View 


The importance of the comple- 
tion of this system of approxi- 
mately 9,000 miles of navagable 
waterways, flowing through a ter- 
ritory in which one-third of the 
population of the nation now lives, 
takes on a greater significance 
when it is noted the tonnage now 
carried is transported on an in- 
complete system of channels. 

The tonnage capacity of the 
completed system has been con- 
servatively estimated at 1,000,- 
000,000 annually, or more than 100 
times the tonnage carried in 1930. 

Substantial increases in the 
tonnage of the system are expect- 
ed in 1930 when barge line ser- 
vices will be inaugurated on two 
important tributaries—the~ MTli- 
nois waterway, connecting Chica- 
go and its industrial territory 
with the Mississippi, and the 
lower Missouri, on which barge 
service will be extended as 3 far as 
Kansas City. 


BOULDER CITY AT 
BIG DAM GROWING 


Model Town Planned By 
Government Ranks 


Third In State 


Boulder City, the town planned 
‘by the federal government in 
Nevada at a cost of $2,000,000, 
has passed from the stage when 
it was a construction camp for 
the employes engaged in the work 
on Hoover Dam to a rank as third 
among Nevada’s largest cities and 
it is still growing. 

The city represents all. modern 
advances in scientific city plan- 
ning. It has a population of al- 
most 5,000. Planned for perma- 
nency, it is believed that the 730- 
foot dam and 115-mile lake will 
attract tourists from all parts of 
the world and the place itself will 
become a resort because of the 
surrounding scenic beauty. 

The city now has 900 buildings 
completed and an additional 100 
under construction. Ninety per 
cent of these are residences. Of 
the completed buildings, the gov- 
ernment owns 109; Six Com- 
panies, Inc., the contractors, 682, 
and business permittees, 109. 

There is no poverty in the city. 
Every worker is provided adequate 
wages, and the surroundings are 
comfortable, healthy, and con- 
venient. A modern system. of 
zoning segregates the retail and 
other commercial firms from the 
residential section of the com- 
munity. 
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Leader Of Recent Spanish Revolt Faces Court Martial 




















failure. 


(Acme Photo) 
Gen. Jose Sanjurjo (second: from left), leader of recent Spanish revolt, now faces a court martial. 


Left to right: Gen. Sanjurjo’s son, Gen. Jose Sanjurjo; Col. M. Varea of Civil guards, and M. Garcia 
Herrans after Gen. Sanjurje had been captured. The uprising, which centered in Seville, was a 


Gen. Sanjurjo faces a firing squad if convicted at his coming trial. 





Inch Knife Blade 
In Heart; Negro Is 
Alcoholism Victim 





An autopsy performed on a ne- 
gro, dead in a New York City 
hospital of alcoholism, showed an 
inch of knife blade embedded in 
his heart. Yet it had apparently 
— no bad effects during ‘his 

e. 


According to the negro’s wife, 
Mrs. William Marshall, he had 
been stabbed during a fight a 
year ago. A downward blow was 


struck, driving the blade between 
the upper ribs. 





What’s In A Name? 


The Korns and the Kaluses are 
cousins and live in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Lawrenceville, Ill, - has its 
Boardman & Moan orehestra. 

Dr. Risk is a physician at O¢cel- 
wein, Ia. 

Samuel J. Tubbs is president of 
the Royal Laundry Co. of Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Add marriages: 
Fiske at Oakland, Cal. 

A. V. Parker is superintendent 
and J. M. Park is manager of the 
Connecticut State Park and 





Goodyear- 





Forest Commission. 





Texas Youth Earns 
College Tuition As 
Parachute Jumper 





Although some students wash 
windows to make their way 
through college and others culti- 
vate campus merchandise conces- 
sions, Dan Rippe, sandy-haired, 
blue-eyed Texan who _ attends 
Rice Institute, at Houston, Tex., 
probably has the most novel way 
of paying for his tuition. 

Dan is a parachute jumper and 
because of his daring in delaying 
the opening his ’chute sometimes 
makes as high as $25 for a single 


| AIR HEROES FIND 


FAME FADES FAST 


Chamberlin And Williams 
Take Up Passengers 
For Living 





Once they were feted by the 
nation because they were pioneers 
in the dangerous art 
across the Atlantic Ocean, but to- 
day Clarence Chamberlin and 
Roger Q. Williams are joyriding 
passengers at $2.50 a head to 


ii] make both ends meet. 


Both Chamberlin, who flew to 
Germany with Charles Levine, and 
Williams, who winged his way to 
Rome with Capt. Lewis Yancey, 
fly their own airplanes from ‘a 
field near New York City. And 
both are reduced to these circum- 


uistances after attempting in vain 


to establish themselves in the 
business of manufacturing air- 
craft. Chamberlin has no im-« 


|| mediate plans for the future. Wil- 
i}liams hopes to make a fight to 
i] Greece this summer. 


After Chamberlin returned to 
this country from Europe he open- 
ed his own factory and built 
some efficient planes. He also 
opened an aviation school in New 
York City. But hard times took 
their toll, and today the aircraft 
plant stands idle and the flying 
school has only an occasional pu- 


pil. Chamberlin even has given. 


up a lease on a private hangar at 
Roosevelt Field, where his trans 
Atlantic flight began. 

When Williams got back to the 
United States he became a techni- 
cal adviser to an aircraft com- 
pany, but his job did not last 
long. He also was associated 
with Levine in an aircraft fact- 
ory—but it failed as Chamberlin’s 
did. Williams and Chamberlin 
fly from the same field at times, 
but usually even the joyriding 
business is so slack that they have 
to separate in order to find 
enough business to keep both * 
them busy. 


In an area of about 54,200 
square miles, Czecho-Slavakia haa 








exhibition. 














Notice to Public:-- 


AND CANCER 


SUFF ERERS | 


I wish to advise the public that my famous Cancer medicines can be secured only at 
the Baker Hospital and all reports that other medical saan’ or doctors are using 
i them are absolutely FALSE. 


administer same except the Baker Hospital, which I have leased to C. C. Aitken, M. 


| 

| 

| No doctor, hospital or individual in lowa can secure my proven Cancer medicines or 
| 

* 7 
D., now in possession. 


Zz 


a population of 14,600,000. 





een on en. 


| Famous Baker Cancer Medicines can only 
| be secured at Baker Hospital, Muscatine, 


| lowa, administered by Dr. Aitken Lessee of 
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‘WEATHER MANIS 


HERO TO PEOPLE 


His Accurate Forecasts 
‘.. Saved Many Lives 
-_ And Property 


+ An expert weather-man, whose 
knowledge of the elements is such 
that he displays an uncanny pro- 
phetic knowledge of cyclones, hur- 
Yicanes, and floods, has become 
Something of a hero to the peo- 
ple:of New Orleans and the sur- 








‘ Founding section. 


When the weather bureau re- 
cently, ordered Dr. Isaac M. Cline 
retired because of the age limit, 
a howl of protest went up which 
gtayed his retirement. 

Dr. Cline’s interest in the science 
through which he has saved thou- 
sands.of lives and millions in 
property, by warning hours and 
days in advance of impending dis- 
aster, dates back to the Galveston 
flood of September, 1900. A 16- 
foot wall of water that came up 
out of the gulf on the breast of. 
a West Indian hurricane took the 
lifé of his wife, while he floated 
into Galveston on wreckage with 
his year-old baby in his arms. 

Dr. Cline delved into the mys- 
teries. of the tropical cyclone to 
determine its cause. The data he 
unearthed startled his fellow 


: workers and he resolved to set 


up new methods of forecasting: 
the path of these terrors of the 
cs. 


From cyclones he turned to 


floods, and hé can gage high wa- 
ter and its damage with equal ac- 
curacy. In the Mississippi Valley 
flood of 1927 his accurate fore- 
easts saved many lives and much 
property and prevented panic. 


Jobless Man Takes 
Long Walk To Give 


S Woman Lost Purse 








Because he didn’t believe in 
“finders keepers,” Vito Tripoli, 
homeless, penniless, and jobless, 
walked eight miles on tired feet 
and an empty stomach to return 
a pocketbook to a woman in De- 
troit. 

Tripoli found a pocketbook on 
a downtown street. It contained 
$3 and an automobile license giv- 
ing the owner’s name and address. 
Tripoli had no money for carfare, 
and it never occurred to him to 
“borrow” the six-cent‘fare from 
the $3 in the purse, so'he walked 
four miles to the home of Mrs. 
Regina Haas. 

The house was deserted, so 
Tripoli trudged 
police headquarters, where. offi- 
cers finally located Mrs. Haas by 
telephone. They learned her 
family was in desperate financial 
straits and severely felt the loss 
of the $3. She told police to give 
Tripoli one of the dollar bills, 
however, and he went on his way 


hee — happy Man. 





: SHERIFF’S SALE 
By virtue of a special execution, 
to me directed and delivered from 
the office of the Clerk of the Dis- 
trict Court of Muscatine County, 
State of Iowa, against the lands 
and tenements of Bessie Brace 
Birch and G. B. Birch I have 
Jevied upon and will expose to 
sale, on Monday the 19th day of 
September, A. D. 1932, at the 
Court. House door, in the City of 
Muscatine, the following describ- 
ed property, to-wit: Lot Four (4) 
of Bridgman’s Sub-division of a 
part of the Southeast Quarter of 
Section Twenty-five, in Township 
Seventy-seven North, of Range 
Two West of the Fifth P. M., City 
of Muscatine, Muscatine County, 
State of Iowa. 

Which said sub-division is 
shown as a part of a deed made 
by Fred Bridgman and wife, to 
Rose L. Lilly, recorded in Book 
48 of Lots, page 257, of the rec- 
ords of Muscatine County, State 
of Iowa. All of which, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, will 
be sold to satisfy said special exe- 
eution in favor of Mrs. Jerry L. 
Plum. 

Sale to commence between the 
hours of 9 o’clock in the forenoon 
and 4 o’clock in the afternoon of 
said day—to-wit, at 11 o'clock, 


a. m. 
Muscatine, Iowa, August 17th, 


1932. 
F. B. NESPER, ; 
Sheriff of Muscatine Co. 


a 





four “miles. to} 








Norman Baker In Attack 


On Public Utilities Group 


(Continued From Page Two) 


find that never again can Muscatine go back to municipal 
ownership, and the 1214-cent rate the private gang gave 
you for years will almost double. That has been the 
plan in other places where they used politicians to steal 
the city or peoples’ plant, and then the politicians whom 
_you trusted, whom you voted for, whom you elected, 
turned against you for the almighty dollar. 

“That’s why today, the farmer, laborer and public 
in general are being choked, strangled, and starved—dis- 
loyalty. 

“T also suggest you keep a sharp lookout and watch 
every subtle move of your city and county officials to see 
who is turning yellow and who is not, Praise those who 
stick with the publie and kick those out who are disloyal 
or break the bounds of confidence you have given them. 

“To prove to you that I know their inside workings, I 
do not hesitate to give you some names. Back in the 
early years when the fight against KTNT was started by 
Art Chaudion, John Fuller, and others, a. Mr. Francis 
Austell came to Muscatine. He was president of the 
Iowa Listeners League and some few hundred people of 
Iowa parted with their good money to pay fees to that 
club. It was a public utility club, financed by the Iowa 
Public Utilities Company and if you don’t believe it ask 
the manager of the Moline Illinois Power Company, the 
manager who was there in that fight, and he cannot 
deny but that he PAID THE BILLS TO FRANCIS 
AUSTELL and for the Iowa Utilities because they said 
‘Baker is a dangerous man, his municipal ownership 
propaganda hurts us, we must shut his mouth.’ Then 
they started to close KTNT on the pretense that the fight 
was against direct selling, but that was a disguise. It 
was against KTNT first and always to shut up my 
mouthpiece so that you farmers and laborers and others 
could not learn the truth and would have to depend on the 
Adler papers in Museatine, Davenport, Ottumwa, Mason 
City, Kewanee, IIl., Madison, Wis., and others. 

“Then the Des Moines Register and Tribune, public 
utility papers, with Gardner Cowles, who is now filling a 
position for Hoover with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, got control of Iowa radio affairs with their 
four stations and WHO-WOC in the Adler group—Adler 
owns stock in WHO-WOC—so you see their avenue of 
propaganda was complete when they got KTNT off the 
air. 

“But up bobbed this paper, owned by the people, 
more than 1,000 stockholders and while we have had hard 
sledding we have told many truths and the gangs do not 
like us or me. 

“Then came the fight from the medical association 
of Iowa. Their case was fixed by the Iowa public utilities, 
affidavits of which I will publish sooner or later to prove 
my claims. They took up'the fight and the public utility 
crowd sneaked out when the sneaking. was good. 

“So you see, you folks of Muscatine, that they work 
cunning, subtle and adroitly until they have their strangle 
hold on your throats. Their last attempt is to put me in 
jail for the ‘terrible’ crime of conspiring against the med- 
ical laws of Iowa when all of them know there has been 
ne conspiracy but with their control, influence and money 
justice is throttled and all fall before them like a broken 
tree before a wind storm. 

“They have gone farther—they have stooped to the 
most treacherous methods possible—they have gone into 
the attorney general’s office where Gerald Blake seems 
to control things, and knowing they have no good strong 
case, knowing they could not frame me on a conspiracy 
charge they issued a warrant for a school child who 
worked at the Baker Hospital so they could name two in 
a conspiracy. Can anyone imagine me connecting with a 
school child if I desired to conspire against anything. 

“Tt is reported that Gerald Blake has said that he 
‘will not rest until he gets a photo of Baker behind the 
bars.’ May I ask if he is getting anything for all of 
this? Would it not be better if Blake and John Fletcher 
would work hard in hand to clean up their own office 
and save the taxpayers the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars that have been permitted to pass into private 
hands. Can Blake or Fletcher deny this? No, indeed they 
cannot and now comes another party and charges them 
with increasing the expenses of their office 100 per cent 
since 1898. If you do not believe that Fletcher and 
Blake should be kicked out of office in November and 
some efficient men put in their places then read the fol- 
lowing. figures on the cost of operating the offices of 
governor attorney general: 

Years Governor’s Office Att’y. Gen. Office 
eee SIO,848.18 «6606. . cae $ 6,546.82 
MIGOT DB .. 12.0.6. 19,426.88 5. coe. .ce 9,003.35 


“1917-18 .......... 42,722.02 .....-.... 42,002.68 
“OOG7 6... cess) TTTIZES ..0.8.s.. « DOTELS 
H« “1929-30 .......... 21,192.25 ...... eee 102,612.79 
“1931-32 ....-..-.. ye Serres eae 114,450.00 


“It is of vital interest to note that the expense of the 
Governor’s office have increased about 100 per cent since 


_ (Please Turn to Page Twelve) 


Freak Addresses Continue 


To Perplex 


a 9 
Letters freakishly addressed, to 


tax to the utmost expert puzzle 
addicts among the postal clerks, 
continue to pour into the dead 
letter office at Washington in 
spite of explicit instructions that 
such indecipherable addresses 
will not be tolerated in the mails. 

Brain twisters are no longer 
relished by postal clerks weary of 
attempting to decode them. Hier- 
oglyphics of one sort or another 
are responsible for the requisite 
last rites of the greater number 
of the 22,000,000 letters for which 
“Coroner” Burton G. Cowles, of 
the Post Office Department, has 
performed “obsequies’” in the last 
year. 

The freak mail deluge began, 
according to Mr. Cowles, when 
certain syndicate cartoonists be- 
gan to give these letters a prom- 
inent display in their features. 
Overnight the mails were flooded 
with envelopes bearing only the 
portrait of the addressee, letters 
addressed in morse and sema- 
phore, letters addressed in picture 
writing. 

Last year it became necessary 
for Postmaster General Brown to 
issue a general order against their 
delivery. The order flatly forbids 
any post office employe from de- 
ciphering and forwarding such 
mail. 

The order didn’t reform the 
puzzle-mad public, which still in- 
Sists 9n sending freak addresses 
through the mails, with the re- 
sult that scrap piles in the dead 
letter office rapidly increase in 
size with them. 

Once in a while, in spite of the 
order one gets delivered. Isolated 
post office clerks, intrigued by 
mysterious markings on an enve- 





Postal Clerks 


lope, now and then give way to 
temptation, ferret out the address 
in defiance of the rule, and for- 
ward the letter. 

There was one address that ap- 
peared in the old days which Mr. 
Cowles vividly decalls. It was ad- 
dressed in block writing. Be- 
neath the name of the address 
was a drawing of an alarm clock 
with its hands pointing to a 
quarter past three. Beside it was 
a sketch of a pool of water, a 
compass with its needle pointing 
to the North, and at the extreme 
right a drawing of a shoe falling 
off a chair. All were rather crude- 
ly done. 

The letter was promtply and 
accurately delivered to 315 North 
Spring Street, Sioux Falls. 





As many as tmree experts in . 


handwriting have been employed 
in the division to expedite the 
movement of envelopes marked in 
unreadable scrawl. Another corps 
of clerks devoted their spare time 
to current periodicals and maga- 
zine advertisements which often 
contained some “lead” to cryptic 
addresses. 

All this long since has been dis- 
continued. It was an expensive 
process, and the post office found 
its labor was not educating the 
public in addressing its mail with 
more care. 


ITALY’S UNEMPLOYED 
The unemployment situation in 
Italy was aggravated by 69,000 ad- 
ditional jobless in January. Total 
number of Italian unemployed at 
present is about 1,151,000. 








At the table of the Roman Em- 
peror Helogalalalus combs of cocks 
were considered a great delicacy. 








didates: 


California. 


Norman Baker, 


Texas. 


gained at the ballot box. 


MEDICAL FREEDOM 


Friends and supporters of Medical Fredom are urged 
to forget party politics and to vote for the following can- 


Annie Riley Hale, candidate for U. S. Senate from 


candidate for Governor of Iowa. 
Dr. Brinkley, candidate-for Governor of Kansas. 
Dr. H. M. Shelton, Candidate for Congress 


The matter of Medical Freedom must be settled and 

The friends and supporters of 

Medical Freedom must rally their forces, unite on and- 
‘vote for candidates who will fight for Medical Freedom. 

—From How To Live Magazine, Hugo, Okla. 


from 
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will do for all. 
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13@ E. Secend St. 


Bring this COUPON and have your childrens’ 
TEETH Cleaned for 50 cents. No limit to age 
—from Kindergarten to Senior. 


If you have one or more children one coupon 


Permanent — Reliable — Responsible 


Smith Dentists 


Dr. B. M. SMITH, Manager 
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NORMAN BAKER FOR GOVERNOR 

In 1776 Washington and his army freed 
the new struggling Colonies from the Despotism 
and Capitalistic domination of England. 

In 1861-65 Abraham Lincoln freed the 
colored race from Slavery, and the highest 
American ideals were protected by keeping the 
nation intact. 

In 1932 we find all this liberty and these 
ideals passing away. The same kind of a crowd 
holds the reins and is driving us into slavery, 
losing track of the ideals and we have faced the 
worst depression, in history. 

In 1932 WHO shall lead us—who shall be 
our Lincoln and Washington? 

The Republican party has tried and failed 
—the Democratic party is no better, except it 
would give a change of faces—both are domi- 
nated and controlled by the capitalistic group 
that finances them—they are BOUGHT AND 
PAID FOR. 

We have not taken time to try and find the 
Washington and Lincoln for the national cause, 
but we do know the Washington and Lincoln 
for IOWA— 

Washington had a fairly good education. 

Lincoln had none, but he was a student, a 
worker—he was elected because the public knew 
he was a man of action—self made—a fellow 
who did things instead of just talking about 
them— 

This man we have in mind is just such a 
fellow—self made, fairly good education and 
rich in worldly education—a fellow who.we all 
know as one who does things and does. not talk 
about them—one who can be best judged by his 
work, a fellow who came back to Iowa in 1914 
to do things different from anyone else in the 
world—and he did them—he first started to 
manufacture musical instruments and would 
not pattern after anyone—he invented and built 
and sold over one and a half million dollars of 
his instrument—the Calliaphone— the only new 
toned musical instrument in the world to this 
day keyboard at dct then built a radio sta- 





tion that was different—a monument to the 
radio industry—he then gave programs differ- 
ent and featured programs with a new toned in- 
strument that no others could copy,. therefore 
he remained individual, distinct in his work— 
he built up a prestige and confidence in the pub- 
lic that gave his station the record of the world 
for visiting attendance—he_ sold automobile 
tires but would not sell the BUNK tires filled 
with a mixture of shoddy and pure rubber so he 
had manufactured for him the only PURE GUM 
RUBBER TIRE-ON THE MARKET and sold 
carloads to the public at less cost than the 
shoddy old rubber tires—he again did things 
differently—he started and published a truth 
telling magazine so forcible that all the powers 
of the country fought him to put it off the news 
stands but he settled them and retained it for 
three years—a magazine that was different— 
he started a daily newspaper with over 5,000 
subscriptions before the first issue was ever 
published and then had the guts to ask the presi- 
dent of the United States to press the button 
and START IT—and the president did—he then, 
after the gang defeated him in closing his sta- 
tion, jumped off in an airplane without anyone 
in Iowa knowing where he was going, and se- 
cured the largest radio station permit ever is- 
sued to anyone in the world—he then jumped 
back in an airplane and fought the OCTUPUS 
for three weeks and four days in the federal 
court—then jumped back into Mexico and start- 
ed to build this world’s largest radio station.— 
and he is still there finishing it up to go on the 
air soon. 


That man is NORMAN BAKER, the man 
whom the trusts, the octupuses, the gangs, the 
cliques have threatened, bull-dozed, lied about, 
tried to ruin, cursed, bombed. libeled, slandered 
and framed upon—but he still smiles, walks into 
the race for governor of Iowa, and if Iowans 
want a fighter, one who they cannot buy, con- 
trol, dominate or bluff—then vote for him in 
November on the Farmer-Labor ticket. 


If elected, that same determination, that 
same distinctiveness, that same force, that_same 
ability, that same shrewdness, that same ambi- 
tion, that same knowledge, that same worldly 
experience will be put to work in the governor’s 
chair and the fur will fly and taxes will go down 
because of a sane, sound and businesslike ad- 


and he will jump up from the governor’s chair 
to do things and have them done while all others 
have remained still dreaming about them. 


The mystery of Mr. Baker’s entry in the 
governor race to us is—how can a man so busy, 
so capable, so progressive bother with two years 
in a governor’s chair?—he has a purpose no 
doubt and it no doubt is—to clean up Iowa and 
show them what one can do in face of every, 
known force fighting him—he may have an ax 
to grind, but while he is grinding it, more than 
a million people in Iowa will profit by its sharp 
edge when sharpened. 


That this must be good material for a gover- 
nor is proven by the fact that the dominating 
factors of all politicians are trying to burn him 
up, scare him with warrants for his arrest up- 
on a trumped up charge to prevent his election 
and the Iowa politicians will only find that ev- 
ery warrant for his arrest will mean 300,000 
votes. When the votes are counted in Novem- 
ber don’t be surprised if Norman Baker wins 
by the largest majority ever accorded any gove 
ernor of Iowa. 





SHAKING UP THE POLICE 
If people want to know one reason why it is 
so hard to put down crime in this country, all 
they have to do is to note how often the admine 


istration of police forces is changed. The Wicks ~ <= 


ersham report presented last year showed that 
in 10 of the largest cities, the average term of 
the police chief was only about two and two- 
fifths years. No wonder it is hard to get cone 
sistent work out of forces which change bosses 
so often. 


How long would a factory make money, if 
it changed its superintendent every two years 
and four months? The American people will 
have to cut politics out of the police business, if 
they really want to come somewhere near stop- 
ping crime. A“, 


~ 











Our Platform For The People 's: 


1. Less taxation. 6. Return of river trans- 
2. Fewer State Commis- portation. 
sions, 7. A cleanup of some 
3. Universal school books. State institutions. 
4. Equity for farmers. 8. More efficiency in 
5. Lower freight rates. public offices. 
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WRITE YOUR LETTERS FOR THESE COLUMNS 





————a 


ministration like he applied to his own business: 






People’s 
Pulpit 









Dear Editor: 

What a different world it would 

be if every person could know and 
see both sides of the story. A 
few words could alter the story 
entirely. When you hear speak- 
ers over the radio, for the Repub- 
‘lican or Democrat, or against 
each other what they have done, 
or are going to do, for the FARM- 
ER. Why always pick out’ the 
farmer as the main one they are 
going to help? Why not center 
their attention on storekeepers, 
doctors, lawyers, and others? 
They always center the attention 
on the farmer to get his voting 
power, but he sure is worth noth- 
ing after the election just a dumb 
class.. And it is nothing but the 
honest truth so far, and for some 
time to come. 
_ Many club women of Iowa, no 
matter what organization they 
belong to, they usually get pro- 
fessional persons as speakers, to 
enforce or bring certain laws be- 
fore attention of senators. The 
story is mostly one-sided. It may 
benefit one side and be a handi- 
cap to the other side. Get both 
sides of the story. Has any mem- 
ber of the Farmers Protective as- 
sociation ever spoken before wo- 
men’s clubs, especially those clubs 
that lean toward health. 

What a noise both political par- 
ties make over a wet and dry 
platform. Those who are dry 
will not drink even if it gets wet. 
And those who are wet now get 
all they want anyway from boot- 
leggers. WHY HOWL ABOUT 
IT? You can never satisfy both 


sides anyway. When it’s dry we 
have bootleggers and gangsters, 
when it’s wet we have hard drink- 
ers, ruined families, saloons. As 
long as human beings drink 
enough. to get intoxicated, we 
will always have both sides to 
contend with. If persons would 
not drink too much that question 
would never bother the human 
race. 

The Farmer-Labor party, made 
a good choice when they selected 
Norman Baker for governor. If 
he is elected he will not turn the 
militia against the farmers Iike 
Dan Turner, the present governor, 
did. There was no excuse for; it, 
and it would seem that no farmer 


and his gang, no matter to whet 
party he belongs. 

A lot of persons may nob 
Norman Baker personally, 8) 
IF EVERYONE COULD meh 
BOTH SIDES OF THE STORY, 
they quickly would, change their 
views. Myself being an _ office 
holder in the U. F. F. A., two 
men have double crossed me to 
get Norman Baker. Many get the 
idea Baker is. to blame, which is 
not the case at all. To tell the 
truth, those men ought to have 
had the law on them long ago. 
But Baker is very lenient, and he 
thinks Oh, they will see the light 
of day, and make it good. And I 
happen to know of more persons 
who have done him and his in- 
terests a dirty deal. Which he did 





not bring before the law. Nobody 
knows what a gigantic task it is 


.}or another and cause jealousy, 


would cast his vote for Turmer, |: 


once. You have all kinds of per- 
sons in your employ, some you 
can trust, and some you can’t, 
some double cross you, give you a 
dirty deal, make trouble one way 


while some are always faithful, 
and working for the best interests 
of everyone concerned. It takes 
an extraordinary person to be 
healthy and always in the best of 
spirits under all circumstances. 
‘You can not blame any person for 
getting crabby and hot under the 
collar once in a while. WHO 
DOES NOT GET IRRITABLE, 
OR MAD AS WE SAY, WHEN 
THINGS GO WRONG? I know 
this is the truth or I would not 
write it. Some may think she is 
trying to pat Baker on the back 
and helping put propaganda over. 
All my life I have been for Truth 
and Fair Play. 
Hattie Kroeger, 


Wilton, Iowa. 





Ea Mr. Baker: 

Just wrote a letter to the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission in  re- 
gards to WOC and now for a few 
words to you. First I will say 
we can hardly wait until we hear 
XENT on the air, but to think 
that any individual would have to 
go to Mexico to build a station 
so as to tell the American people 
the truth what a stain on this 
good old U.S. A. that those things 


the White House should _ be 
ashamed of himself, but I guess 
money will do anything. 

Mr. Baker do you know if times 
weren’t so ‘hard and every body 
pressed for money so badly you 
would get all kinds of help to 
get your station finished, but the 
farmers are wendering now how 





to run many business interests. at 





“SAY 





dare happen, and the foreigner at | 


money at 10c per bushel for oats 
and 25c for corn. Money doesn’t 
pile up very fast at those prices. 

I see by the newspapers that J. 
W. Long is going to run for Gov- 
ernor on the Independent ticket 
but Norman Baker is going to get 
all the votes of our family and I 
say this in all sincerity. 

We are so anxious to hear 
XENT on the air, and do not for- 
get to tell us when you are com- 
ing on for we want to hear your 
first talk over XENT. I know it 
will be very interesting. 

Mr. Kruse of Vinton, Iowa, has 
had nothing to say of late, but 
when you get back on the air 
again then Baker will get h——1 
again. 

A word or two for the Free 
Press. I have never missed a copy 
from the very beginning, and as 
long as I can scrape up $2 will 
always take it. It surely gives 
you some good news and we enjoy 
reading it very much. 

Well, Mr. Baker we are getting 
anxious to have you come back to 
Iowa; and hope you do somé hot 
campaigning. About a year ago 
when you were here and _ gave 
them good talks we followed you 
up six or seven different ' places 
and always went home with more 
knowledge. 

Here’s wishing you success and 
hope you will be-seated in’ the 
Capitol building at Des Moines, 
where you rightly belong. 
An abundance of success is 
wished you. 
We remain, 

W. G., 

Watkins, Iowa. 





Dear Sirs: 

Please find inclosed fifty cents 
for three months extension of my 
paper. I sure don’t want fo miss 





they will be able to raise tax 


YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 


a single copy. I also pass it on 





to some of my friends to read. 
Hope you will notify us throush 
the paper when Mr. Baker comes 
on the air as many of my friends 
and I want to hear his firsk 
oo 
ing Him all the  succesg 
possible, I remain ’ 
Yours truly, 
- Mrs. J. W. Broek, 
Washington, Iowa. 


Dear Friend: 
Please find enclosed $2 for the 
Free Press paper. ; 
Its the only paper we get and 
would not be without it. 
Yours very truly, “ 
Henry A. Tiepkes, © 
Parkersburg, Iowa. 








Gentlemen: 

I am inclosing my check to you: 
for the sum of $2 for my sube 
scription to your paper for ong 
year. 

I wish you success. 

W. E. Harness, 
. . Ottumwa, Iowa. 


—_— 
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To The Fore 


~--<" For Autumn 


By MARGOT HERZOG 


It seems that this Fall we are 
@M going to wear the smartest 
kinds of woollen frocks, suits and 
coats. Sheer woollens, tweeds, 
diagonal effects, etc., are some of 
the fabrics listed among the really 
smart ones and style-seeking wo- 
men are looking forward with joy 
to including these in their ward- 
robes. One can’t blame them 
either, since there isn’t a more 
becoming style on the fashion 
fhorizon than the woollen costume. 
Besides, there isn’t a more eco- 
momical costume. Remember 
that one can wear this kind of 
frock during the first days of Au- 
tumn without a coat, while on the 
coldest days of Winter it is quite 
possible to ensemble a heavy coat 
with this outfit. : 


The two frocks shown above il- 
lustrate just which way this new 
woollen trend is tendifig. Con- 
trast of color and fabric is. stress- 
ed, while feminine bows and new 
detailed sleeves are strésSsed and 
add no end of interest to the de- 
sign. .McCall 7061 uses contrast 


of color in a most effective man-. 


ner. A dark touch of color is add- 
ed to the tips of the tie bow, the 
cuffs and the center part of the 
bodice. This makes for a vivid 
costume and at the same _ time 
creates an ensemble that is wear- 
Able for all time. The buttons at 
the neckline are a touch decided- 
ly of this year’s fashionings, while 
“the bow is a youthful style very 
becoming to almost every woman: 
‘There is a pert quality about the 
bow tied just under the chin 
which is rather fetching, yet not 
too naive to be really smart. Jer- 
sey or a sheer woollen is a suit- 
able type of frabric for this de- 
sign and one of the new colors, 
such as a deep red, a vivid green 
or a rich brown should be selected. 
Then one is sure that one’s outfit 
is up-to-the-minute both in styl- 
ing as well as color harmony. 
And as color is an important part 
of the mode’s make-up, we shall 
li have to consider this factor 
when we are planning our differ-' 
ent costumes. McCall 7056 stress- 
es contrast of color also, but it 





McCall 
7056 
after 

~ Patou 


frocks shown above feature this 
interest in their skirt lines, while 
there’s not a doubt that they har- 
bor a good bit of interest in their 
sleeves and bodices. 

While we’re on the subject of 
woollens, we simply have to talk 
about the Fall coat illustrated. 
Swagger lines, you. must know, 
are about the smartest there are, 
unless one wants to be more 
formally attired and favors a sil- 
houette-fitting coat. But other- 
wise the swagger design: rules the 
day, and all kinds of different 
lengths are stressed. Three-quart 
ter, full length and the new 
length, illustrated below, are fea- 
tured. This one, McCall 7068, is 
a particularly natty’ design, for 
not only does it lay much stress 
upon the new smart hemline, but 
it is double-breasted and features 
width. at the shoulder line. Epau- 
lets cap the shoulders, and a 
seaming which crosses the front 
of thé coat adds more width to 
the shoulder line. A trig, man- 
nish collar, closely fitted, adds 
just one other nonchalant touch 
to the coat.. The one-piece frock 
ensembled with the coat may be 
made of the same material as the 
coat or of -a different fabric. It 
is simply designed and shows an 
interesting . treatment of the 
bodice with simple seamings and 


ent, a salad provides in any one, 
leaves a rich store of vitamin A, 


min G, some iron, some calcium 
and other mineral salts. 
A is the member of the vitamin 
family that helps to protect the 
human body against a number of 


ly in the eyes, ears, sinuses, mouth 
and throat. 


and good digestion, and as this 
vitamin is easily destroyed by heat, 
green salads are a valuable source 
because they are not 
Vitamin E. is essential to the re- 
productive functicns of the body. 


salad supplies four vitamins and 
several minerals, 
matoes to the green leaves and 
you have enriched the salad in 
vitamins A and B, and added one 
of the richest of all sources of 
vitamin C. Vitamin C 

highly essential vitamin 
prevents sore gums, sore joints, | i> 
and other conditions which in the |$ 
acute stage are the disease called |§ 
scurvy, hence vitamin C is known 

as the anti-scorbutic vitamin. : 


ed. cabbage on a cabbage or let- 


LOW-COST SALADS 
PROTECTIVE FOOD 


Midsummer days call for sal- 
ads. A salad can be made with- 
out cooking, it can be made of 
almost any kind of food. There- 
fore it can be ver‘y cheap and of 
many different combinations. The 
very word suggests cool freshness, 
‘and the salad itself makes the 
promise, with a stimulating tang 
and a crisp store of nutrition be- 
sides. 

The word salad comes, the dic- 
tionary says, from the Latan word 
meaning salted, and it has been 
applied since early history to green 
vegetable foods with  salt-sour 
seasoning. We use more veget- 
ables and fruits in salads now- 
adays than our grandmothers did, 
however, and we broaden the term 
to cover almost any cold mixture 
of foods, with an acid, or an acid 
and oil dressing. To the modern 
housewife, moreover, as. to the 
food scientist, the salad is a con- 
venient means of balancing a 
meal otherwise to heavy with fat 
or protein or starch. 

Vitamins And Minerals 

Consider the salad for its vita- 
mins and minerals. Almost every 
salad includes green leaves, usual- 
ly lettuce, cabbage, watercress, 
romaine, or endive, according to 
the local market and the price. 
Even if it has no other ingredi- 


or any combination, of these 


viilamin B.-vitamin E, and vita- 
Vitamin 
troublesome infections, especial- 


Vitamin B promotes appetite 


cooked. 


Thus the simplest green-leaf 


Add raw to- 


is that 
which 


Raw Salads Richest 
Cabbage salad, made of shred- 


clever button placing. 





fses color with a dainty touch, 

refraining from featuring large 

greas of contrast. It is satisfied 

with a small area of vivid color in 

the unique bow, in the neckline 

= s and in the _ contrasting 
t. 


Besides the clever use of color, 
the silhouette of this year is a 
ather beguiling one. Interest at 
e shoulder lines is_ stressed. 
ves do all manner of things to 

eir make-up, and in the wool- 
Jen frock, skirts manage to create 
rather interesting lines of their 
seamings and pleats. Both the 








, Nothing she learns out of a 
book will ever turn a bad house- 


Men are great nuisances, but 
they make a woman happy.—Mrs. 
Mary Briggs, one hundred years 





0g into a good one.—-A. B. 


old. 














tuce leaf; or in the form of cole 
slaw, is rich in vitamins A and B, 
and particularly C, cabbage being 
one of the best sources of this 
vitamin. Shredded cabbage with 
chopped cr grated or sliced car- 
rots makes a salad which gives 
double value, for carrots,are nu- 
tritious too. Green pepper, shop- 
ped or cut in rings, onions chop- 
ped or sliced add their bit of food 
value, with their distinctive fla- 
vor and crispness. Because some 
vitamins are destroyed by heat, 
raw salads are richest in  vita- 
mins. 

The salad of cooked vegetables 
is of course a most convenient 
method of using up _left-overs. 
beets, peas, carrots, cauliflower, 
and potato, alone or in combina- 
tion, with something raw for 
crispness, and lettuce or cress or 
celery leaves for greens, make an 
easy substitute for hot vegetables 
on hot days, and with no loss to 
the meal in food value. 

Cottage cheese, or eggs, or meat 
or. fish in salad increase the nu- 
tritive value greatly. All these 
goods are rich in excellent pro- 
tein; cheese is especially valu- 
able as a source of calcium and 
phosphorus. Eggs are also rich 
in calcium and phosphorus and 
in addition supply vitamins A, B, 
and D; meat and eggs are rich 
in iron and vitamin G; tuna fish, 
salmon, and sardines are rich in 
vitamin D. 

In other words, the salad, es- 
pecially the vegetable or the sa- 
lad made of citrus fruits, besides 
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Della Taylor 





tummy, 

and yummy. 

left from Sunday. 
Monday. 


The wise use of left-overs helps 
to reduce the size of your grocery 
bill, and is one of the things that 
distinguishes home-cooking from 
food that is served in restaurants. 
Even with the most careful plan- 
ning, dabs of this and that do ac- 
cumulate and clutter up the ice- 
box. Don’t let them spoil, and don’t 
serve them up in the same form as 
yesterday. any perfectly fine 
dishes are made out of just what 
happens to be in the ice-box. 











There are a few left-overs, how- 
ever, that can never be used satis- 
factorily. Fried potatoes, caulifiow- 
er and coffee come to my mind. 
Cauliflower cooked a second time 
acquires a pronounced strong taste. 
Coffee, on the other hand, after it 
has stood for a while loses its zest 
and becomes flat and uninteresting. 
This is true of all kinds, even the 
better grades which have a high 
proportion of the finer coffees in 
their blend, such as those from Co- 
lombia. Coffee, in order to be good, 
must be made fresh just before 
serving. 


But a housewife with imagina- 
tion can make interesting dishes 
out of almost every other kind of 
food she may find in her ice-box. 
Most cooked vegetables can be 
warmed with a cream sauce, made 
into a cream soup, or served as a 
salad or in a souffle, Souffles make 
a dainty luncheon or Sunday night 
supper dish. 


The way to man's heart is via his 
my, 

So fix him some foods that are luscious 

If you do the right thing with the dabs 


You'll have a fine meal to serve up on 





Souffle 


Ltablespoon butier % teaspoon pepper 
1 tablespoon flour % cup milk 
4% teaspoon salt 4 eggs 


Make a white sauce using thé 
first five ingredients. Add yolks of 
eggs well beaten, and lastly thé 
stiffly beaten whites. Add a few, 
drops of Worcestershire sauce. 


To this basic recipe, two cups of 
minced chicken or ham or fish may 
be added, a sieved vegetable may, 
be used, or two cups of ch A 
grated. 


Stuffed peppers, or stuffed tomas 
toes are another good way of using 
up odds and ends. . 


Stuffed Baked Tomatoes 


Cut a thin slice from the stem’ 
end of six medium sized tomatoes.’ 
Remove seeds and pulp, sprinkl@: 
inside with salt and let stand for 
half an hour inverted. Cook togeth> 
er for five minutes 2 tablespoons of 
butter with % tablespoon finely 
chopped onion, Add tomato pulp. 
When tomato is cooked, add 2 tab- 
lespoons of flour and 1 cup of hot 
milk, Cut boiled left-over corn from 
the cob. When the other mixtur¢ 
has thickened add % cup of corn 
and % cup cooked rice or meat, 
Refill tomatoes, sprinkle with but- 
tered bread-crumbs, and cook 20 
minutes in a hot oven, 


There are many ways of serving’ 
left-over ham. For luncheon thé 
following recipe is a great delight. 


Ham French Toast ’ 
Grind up the ham, add or 
chopped green pepper, and enou 
cream to moisten. Place between 
two pieces of French Toast sands 
wich-wise. Serve immediately. 


_For dinner try this casserole 
dish, 








Scalloped Meat and Potatoes 

2 cups cooked pota- 2 tablespoons butter 

2 tablespoons flour 

1 tablespoon chopped 
green pepper 


oes 
1 cup cooked meat 
(ground) 
1 cup milk 

Salt and pepper to taste 
Put alternate layers of diced po- 
tatoes and ground meat into a 

eased baking dish. Sprinkle each 

ayer with salt, pepper and flour. 
Dot with butter. Pour milk over it. 
Cover, and bake in a moderate 
oven for half an hour. Brown with 
the lid removed. 











Sweet Corn Delicious 


8 ears corn 

4 tablespoons butter 

¥, teaspoon pepper 

2 cups milk 

1 teaspoon salt 

Cut corn from cob and place in 
frying pan with the butter. Cook 
12 minutes, then add the milk, 
salt, and pepper. Serve as soon 
as the milk is hot.—Mrs. M. S., 
Muscatine, Iowa. 





Twin Mountain Muffins 


2 level cups sifted flour 

4 level teaspoons baking powder 
2-3 teaspoon salt 

Y% cup sugar 

% cup 

Y% cup melted fat 


1 egg 

Mix and sift dry ingredients. 
Add milk, egg and fat. Mix thor- 
oughly and quickly, put into well 
greased muffin pans and bake 20 
to 25 minutes in a fairly hot oven. 
—Mrs. Gertrude Schaner, Du- 
buque, Iowa. 


New Salad Recipe 


1 can tomato soup 
1 package. lemon jello 











most attractive, convenient, effec- 
tive, and the cheapest way. to 
provide the family with most of 
the “protective foods” other than 
milk and butter. The vitamins 
and mineral salts, which are 
abundant in green vegetables, in 
carrots and in tomatoes, in grape- 
fruit and oranges, are served with 
least loss in these foods eaten 








being a cool and appetizing dish 
for summer time, is probably the 
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1 cup mayonnaise 

2 packages Philadelphia Cream 
cheese 

1 cucumber 

1 green pepper 

1 small stalk celery diced 

Bring sowp to a boil and dis- 
solve jello in it. When still hot 
add cheese and stir until all are 
melted. When cool add mayon- 
naise.and other ingredients. Put 
into moulds and serve with may- 
onnaise.—Mrs. L. Patrick, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 





Scalloped Cabbage 

1 quart. shredded cabbage 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 quart boiling water 

1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 tablespoon flour 

1 teaspoon flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

12 teaspoon pepper 

1 cup fine cracker crumbs 

-1 tablespoon butter 

Boil first three ingredients 15 
minutes. Remove from: fire and 
drain. Using the next four in- 
gredients make a sauce by melt- 
ing the butter, adding the flour, 
salt and pepper and then the 
milk. Cook until consistency of 
thick cream. Butter'a baking 
dish, cover the bottom thinly with 
crumbs, put in half of the cab- 
bage, then half of the sauce, etc.,; 
until all ingredients are used. Dot 
with butter and bake about twen- 
ty five minutes in moderate oven. 





raw. 


—Mrs. N. T. Marks, Moline, Hi. 
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From Plain Talk Magazine 
(By Permission) 


By HENRY VICTOR CLAY 


Everybody knows that psychology con- 
cerns itself with a study of the human 
mind. Very few people, however, are 
aware of the fact that psychology is the 
most inexact of the sciences and that in 
many quarters it is not even recognized as 
a science. There are as many different 
schools and theories in existence regard- 
ing psychology as there are so-called psy- 
chologists. The result is that our savants, 
in their efforts to fathom the workings of 
the human mind, have succeeded in arriv- 
ing at a perfect impasse. 

The question that therefore arises is, 
what is the difference between sanity and 
insanity? How is anyone to arrive at the 
conclusion that a certain individual is in- 
sane and upon what criteria is his conclu- 
sion to be based? As things stand at the 
present time there is absolutely nothing 
of an exact nature that anyone can put 
his finger on and scientifically declare to 
be a sure test of a person’s impairment of 
normal mental capacity. 

In spite of -that fact our country is at 
the. present time literally ridden with in- 
stitutions going under various names for 
the alleged purpose of treating the differ- 
ent forms of mental derangement. There 
are. insane asylums, hospitals, sanitoria, 
psychopathic wards, neuro-psychosis ‘ in- 
stitutrons and a veritable host of other, 
what might properly be classified under 
one title, forms of madhouscs. 

‘In these institutions there parade up 

rss and down the aisles a number of men, and 
sometimes women, who pass under the 
highly impressive name of ‘Psychiatrists.’ 
Psychiatry is classified as a study of men- 
tal pathology or diseases of the mind. The 
psychiatric ‘‘experts” are smartly attired 
in their flowing gowns, often bespectacled, 
with an appearance and attitude exuding 
erudition. ‘They forever indulge in high 
sounding terminology and from . the 
smartness. of their talk and mannerism 
one would be likely to conclude that they 
know what it is all about. The fact. of 
the matter is, however, as pointed out, 
that they are as totally in the dark re- 
garding a knowledge of mental phenomena 
as the patient whom they are examining. 

In the face of all that, many of our 
madhouses are, nevertheless literally 
packed to capacity. Our psychiatrists 
openly admit utter helplessness to arrive 
at the conclusion that a patient is insane 
on the basis of good, solid, concrete scien- 
tific principles. The method that is fol- 
lowed, therefore, is that of observing a 
person’s behavior. If his actions are 
“queer” he must be insane. And if his 
conduct conforms to the generally accept- 
ed standards of “normalcy” (whatever 

they may: be). then, of course, he is not 
j insane. 
j On the basis of such tenuous evidence, 
i. e., queer behavior, many a perfectly sane 
person has been committed to an insane 
asylum for life. It is a notorious fact, 
well known by the. American people, that 
instances of such criminal commitment 
are innumerable in the annals of medical 
history. For one reason or another, some- 
body wishes to get somebody else out of 
the way and if one knows how to go about 
it, the unfortunate victim is stowed away 
for life with absolutely no chance and no 
possible hope of ever extricating himself 
from his living tomb. 

Especially does this occur in cases where 
the victim has no friends in the outside 
world who will come to his rescue. The 
‘person declared insane ceases, in the opin- 
ion of the world at large, to have a mind 
of his own. When Dr. So and So, a psy- 
chiatric physician of high repute, has 
condemned a person as insane, what lay- 
man will dare doubt his word? ‘The fact 
‘that the esteemed “doctor” has arrived 
at his conclusion by pure guesswork and 
maybe, in some instances, by pure dirty 
work, is'something that very few of us 
humble citizens have any way of know- 
ing. 

How is the miserable victim to burst the 
wails of his incarceration and plead his 
sanity to the world? And if he succeeded 
in getting a hearing, who would _ believe 
him? With a dignified, smart-looking. 
gentleman who carries the impressive title 
of Psychiatric Physician and who has the 
power and prestige of the medical profes- 
sion behind him—with that - gentleman, 
we ‘say,’ declaring the patient insane— 
what ‘good: can the condemned person’s 
frantic pleas as to his sanity avail? After 
all, who knows more about it? The crazy 

- lunatic or the highly scientific gentleman 
who is known as a doctor? 

’ But the Law—ah, yes—the Law! Can 
it be that the law, “the majesty of justice” 
has remained completely blind to the 

criminal injustice that is perpetrated in 

‘ this fashion? Have not our judicial minds 
devised some form of legal protection 

against such sinister traffic? Most assur- 

edly. they have. Certainly our legal pre- 

ceptors have not overlooked the heinous 

crimes that are likely to be committed in 
condemning perfectly harmless people to 


Bustin pe re the fathomless wis- 


THE “PSYCHIATRIC” 
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dom of their puridical genius they provid- 
ed—the Writ of Habeas Corpus. 


The Writ of Habeas Corpus, translated 
from the Latin simply means “deliver the 
body.” Upon the issuance of the writ, 
the prisoner (for such is the status of a 
person in an insane asylum) is immedi- 
ately delivered into the hands of legal au- 
thorities whose duty it is to tuck him into 
a place of safety until the legal proceed- 
ings relevant to his case are disposed of. 

The patient may therefore appeal from 
the sentence of the doctor—if he has the 
money, and especially the friends. With 
the Writ of Habeas Corpus granted, the 
question of the patient’s sanity must then 
be legally decided. In other words, the 
so-called science of psychiatry is at so low 
a stage of development, it is in such a 
state of utter hopelessness and helpless- 
ness, that the question concerning an in- 
dividual’s mental status is taken out of 
the hands of the medical profession and 
placed in the hands of lawyers and jury- 
men. 

After the lawyers and jurymen have 
rendered their most weighty and learned 
decision, the defendant is recognized by 
society as sane or insane, depending on 
the nature of the decision. If adjudged 
insane he is, of course, immediately sent 
back to the madhouse. Insane people, 
however, perform the remarkable feat, 
every now and then, of escaping from 
their prisons. Such a contingency occur- 
red in the past and here is what happened. 


The escaped fled the state for a differ- 
ent jurisdiction. ‘The completely ridicu- 
lous situation that developed therefore 
was that in the one jurisdiction the fugi- 
tive was sane and in the other, he was in- 
sane. .That amounts to about the same 
thing as saying that in one locality a per- 
son may suffer from nephritis but when 
he leaves that locality, he ceases to suffer 
from the disease; which causes the think- 
ing ones among us to stop and wonder as 
to who really is insane after all. 


Ordinarily a person would be under the 
impression that psychopathology, or in 
plain language, diseases of the mind, 
comes within the scope of the science of 
medicine. Surely that form of ailment 
is no less indicative of bodily disorder 
than kidney trouble or cancer or tubercu- 
losis or what not? Suppose that a num- 
ber of lawyers and a group of jurymen 
were called in to decide whether a person 
suffered from heart trouble or not—would 
it not be ridiculous? 

These situations simply go to bear out 
what we have contended before.. They in- 
dicate in no equivocal terms the fact that 
what today passes under the name of 
science of “psychiatry” is nothing more or 
less than an agglometation of foolish, 
childish nonsense that is worthy of up- 
roarious laughter. In- other words, the 
Psychiatric physician of today may be 
taken with about as much. seriousness as 
a clown. Yet it. is these “doctors” and 
“experts” who, with a pretense to wisdom, 
take it upon themselves to condemn peo- 
ple to insane asylums. 

There being no definite scientific stand- 
ards upon which one may base his conclu- 
sions as to another’s sanity; it becomes 
perfectly apparent that the power to de- 
clare a person “insane” can be easily 
abused. In fact, society must exercise 
the greatest care in selecting the in- 
dividual or group of individuals to whom 
such tremendous power is delegated. The 
difference between sanity and insanity 
being based on the rather attenuated evi- 
dence that it is, one may easily imagine 
the crimes that may be, and have in the 
past actually been committed. 

Nobody: is: here attempting to deny the 
existence of such things as lunacy, insan- 
ity, dementia, etc. That there are people 
in this world who “aren’t all there” and 
that many of them are dangerous and a 
menace to society issomething that we all 
take for granted. It is also true, however, 
that numerous people today incarcerated 
in madhouses are not ihsane at all and 
are deliberately put there with the con- 
nivance of “psychiatrists” because it is 
to the interest, of someone that they be 
“put out of the way.” 

Such are the depths to which the inedi- 
cal profession has sunk today. To deprive 
a person of his liberty and attach the 
stigma of insanity to his name is bad 
enough, but our psycho-pathological phy- 
sicians do not stop at that. These un- 
fortunate victims of a corrupt society and 
@ perverted mediocracy must put up with 
more abuses still. Spinal punctures, one 
of the most painful ordeals anyone can 
go through are indiscriminately performed 
on the patients. 

And not only that. It seems as though 
these madhouses are bereft of such things 
as guinea pigs, rats, and other animals 
generally used for experimental purposes. 
Why waste time on animals when human 
beings can so easily be obtained? The in- 
sane asylum is shut in from the outside 
world and all sorts of abuses may be per- 





fear whatever of exposure. Besides, who 
would believe a lunatic? In that manner 
are these miserable victims taken advant- 
age of. 

Instances galore of the criminal com- 
mitments of perfectly sane and innocent 
people and the abuses they are subse- 
quently put to can be mentioned. Con- 
sider the following statement of ~Helen 
Phares who is “of full age” and was “duly 
sworn on her oath”: 

Quote from T. N. T. Magazine October 
1931, Page 24-25 

The victim tells her own story in affi- 
davit. 

Article IT, 
State of Colorado, 
City and 
County of Denver. 

Helen Phaves, of full age and being first 
duly sworn, on her oath says: That she 
was placed in the City and County Hos- 
pital of the said City and County of Den- 
ver, in the State of Colorado, on or about 
the 22nd day of February, 1925; that the 
order placing her there was at the instance 
and request of the some of the members 
of her own family for whom she had been 
compelled to labor for #veral years, and 
until the time a few years before, when 
she met and married her husband, there- 
by establishing her own home cutting off 
the earnings going to the support of her 
mother’s family. 

She was detained in the said hospital 
about two weeks, when her sister called 
on her and told her if she would come 
home and leave her husband (she had two 
children and had conceived a third) and 
stay at home they. would take her out at 
once, but unless she. did agree to come 
home and break up her family she would 
have to stay in the hospital a long time. 

Her husband called later the same day 
or thereabouts and took her out of the 
hospital and to their home. Not. long 
thereafter, her sister signed a complaint 
charging her with insanity. Affiant was 
taken by the order of the County Court 
Judge, from her’ home against her and 
her husband’s and. children’s wishes, put 
inte an ambulance and by force taken to 
the Colorado General Hospital, located in 
general ward for invalid women for some 
time, and she was moved to the psycho- 
patic ward in said hospital, where affiant 
states on information and belief and so 
states the truth to be, that her relatives, 
the hospital doctors and legal machinery 
of Denver in lunacy matters, had been 
conspiring all along to send her, and 
there secure her conyiction and through 
such conviction make her a ward of the 


—SS. 


State of C ~ end thereafter affiant 
would b2 : vey of the medical 
doctors oti ia Uli: power to do as they 


pleased with hr. 
The commission of doctors appointed 
by the Court to try affiant did conduct a 
so-called trial, (the commission was com- 
posed of Dr. Leo V. Tepley and Cyrus 
Perishing) and did find her guilty as 
charged by her sister who signed the 
complaint, and the said commission doc- 
tors did laugh in affiant’s and her hus- 
band’s faces, and openly and brazenly 
bragged that: they would declare her in~ 
sane, put her on the operating table and 
kill the unborn child, sterilize the mother 
and later sterilize the father. On infor- 
mation and belief, affiant states the truth 
to be, that at this time in 1925, the stu- 
dents in the medical school of the State 
of Colorado were invited to witness such 
operations committed on any and all poor 
persons unfortunate enough to get into 
the clutches of the law. The students 
would in all probability haye witnessed 
the killing, the legal murder, committed 
with the approval of Judge and Court, to 
protect the wrong doers, and sanctimoni- 
ously proclaim the legal. killing of thé 
child whose picture is printed with this 
article, if it had not been for the timely 
intervention of H. H. Marrs, president of 
the Humanitarian Heart Mission, ‘who 
caused the filing of a notice in writing 
demanding a jury trial, which interfered 
with their vicious and nefarious program. 
The state appointed a guardian. ad 
litem to defend the affiant, (Francis. J. 
Knauss) and affiant’s husband hired an 
attorney-at-law, Edwin Burdick, a prac- 
ticing lawyer before the. bar of Colorado, 
to defend affiant, and both of said law- 
yers helped to convict affiant instead -of 
defending her, and had it not: been: fdr 
H. H. Marrs, affiant believes she would 
have been subjected to an operation which 
would have amounted to vivisection for 
experimental purposes and the entertain- 
ment of young medical students. 
Affiant states further, that neither of 
the above lawyers informed her of her 
right to a jury trial, and that under the 
law of Colorado, the demand for a jury 
must be in writing and filed as a record 
in the case within five days after the ap- 
proval and filing of the commissioners re- 
port that affiant was insane, and on in: 
formation and belief, affiant states the 
truth .to be,-that the guardian and. litem 





petrated upon its inmates without any 
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rarely if ever informs the defendants, his 


— 


clients, of their rights, no matter whether 
they are insane or not, but that is the cus- 
tom for the attorney to draw his fee, while 
permitting the victim to be railroaded to 
the mad-house by members of the Amerie« 
can Medical Association. 

Affiant says her jury trial took place 
on or about Sepiember 26th, 1925, and the 
County Court room at Denver, Colorado, 
in the Court House, was nearly full of 
spectators who openly applauded, in spite 

the vehement orders of the Judge, the 
finding of the jury, finding affiant not 
guilty as charged. 

Affiant further states, that during the 
long detention and imprisonment, she 
suffered between the trials before the 
commissioners and the jury; that she was 
in the women’s general ward where there 
were from thirty to sixty or more patients 
all the time, the cots all or nearly full 
at the time and on the coi next to affiant, 
was a young woman who was visited sev- 
eral times one day by a M. D. student, an 
intern, and that evening, soon after the 
night nurse had turned down the lights 
for the night, the said intern, who, I am 
informed, and on information and belief 
and so state the truth to be, a weli-known 


to the women’s ward and there coveréd 
and had sexual intercourse with the said 
young woman who was convalescent and 
about ready to leave the ward, openly and 
in the presence of all the women inmates 
in the said ward. 

This man was a very tall and powerful 
man. He attacked this young woman in™ 
a ward of the Denver General Hospital, 
wherein there were many other patients 
and the cots were all or nearly full. 

I was witness to the whole performance 
and heard the young woman groan as if 
in much distress from the brutal attack, 
This happened in July or August, 1925. 

The position of the cot of this younger 
woman was as follows: The foot cf my 
cot was across an aisle or walkway with 
an intervening space, approximately, . af 
four feet between the foot of each cot, in 
plain view as I looked to the foot of my 
bed. 

Helen Phares 




































Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
2ist day of July, 1931. My commission 
expires March 9th, 1933. 

Clyde Cossident2 
Notary Public. 
-_ 


Another example of the railroading of 
innocent people to the mad-house is that 
of the Annicito Lunacy Case. A woman 
.87 years old, Mary, Annicito was com- 
mitted to an insané asylum and _ put 
through the ordeal of a spinal punctfire. 
A short time afterwards she died. An ef- 
fort was then made to railroad the entire 
Annicito family consisting of a mother 
and four children, to the insane asylum. 

Through the,. good offices of the 
Humanitarian Heart Mission, an orzani- 
zation existing for the purpose of. cxpos- 
ing and fighting these railroadings - of 
sane and innocent people to ithe :nade 
houses, the Annicito family was caved. 

Another instance worthy of mention is 
the lunacy case of Olin Brinker. This 
seventy. year old man was also spine 
punctured and when it was realized that 
his lowered vitality, due to the puncture, 
could not possibly pull him through, ne 
was declared insane. He died“a short. ee 
afterwards in an insan. asylum. 

Still another instance is the. case 0 
William H, Payne, who was iramed by 
the Columbus, Ohio Medica? Racket and 
@ number of others. Incarcérated as in- 
sane in the Columbus State Hospitai for 
some time, his sound mental status was 


finally established and he was released. 


Then there is the case of Mrs. Frank. Pp; 
Hall who: is today an inmate of a mage 
house, not because she is mad, but bee 
cause her husband wanted her out cf the 
‘way in order to satisfy an illicit amour. 
And so it goes. Nedless to say . the 
psycho-pathological physicians of today 
are nothing else than a group of caeap, 
contemptible unscrupulous racketeers, 
Their so-called “science” of psychiatry 
amounts to no more than a congiomera- 
tion of high sounding, technical, pa 
nology . And with these hollow, 
oo words, ey foel and exploit the pubs 
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CANCER 


Not all judges can be bought, in- 
fluenced or dominated by the Medical 
Trust—the 


American Medical Associ- 
Societies. 


E eee 
E 


waged is the same old story 

‘—of what happens to anyone who 

dares cure cancer without the permis- 
sion. of the A. M. A. 

‘Dr. Johnson’s case of years ago is 

~ an example. While old, we consider it 

of-great importance in educating the 


cut up to be cured. The story of Dr. 
Johnson’s case taken from the Scien- 
tific Therapy and Practical Research 
of Augnst 15, 
written by an expert, Dr. E. M. Perdue 

of Kansas City, follows: 

4 : By E. MM. PERDUE 

AM. M. D., D. P. H., Kansas City, Mo. 


About twenty years ago the American: 
Medical 


Asscciation undertook two stu- 
pendous tasks: 

1. To control (rule and ruin) medical 

» @Gucation in the United States; 

@. To stop the cure of cancer. by medi- 
¢al and dietary means. - 

At the present: writing it has sueceed- 
ed in the first task beyond its fondest 
hopes. In the second it has as ignomini- 
ously failed. It is the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to set out the almost unbelievable 
but jauthentic facts which led to the fail- 
ure of the second task. 

Soon after the passage of the Pure Food 
and: Drug Act the American Medical. As- 
sociation secured control of the Bureau of 
Chemistry through Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. 
The Pure Food and Drug Act was approv- 
ed June 30, 1906. 

At that time and for many years before 
there were many physicians and institu- 
tions in the United States devoting their 
whole time and attention to the non-sur- 
gical treatment of human cancer.. Some 
of these were in the east, notably in New 
‘York and chusetts, but there were 
more in the west. In medical matters 
there has always been a greater freedom 
and independence’in the west than in the 
east, In the west many physicians dared 
to think, and not. dared to think but 

lso dared to’ come éonclusions and act. 
at this time many of -the largest in- 
stitations for the néh'surgical treatment 
of cancer were in the middle west. These 
institutions were we]l equipped and pro- 
gressive. They had Yresearch labora- 
tories, drug rooms, treatment rooms, the 
latest treatment apparatus, the atest and 
best means for diagnosis and treatment. 
The physicians in charge were graduates 
of recognized medical colleges, had taken 
post-graduate courses, and were especial- 
ly ‘skilled and experienced in the cure of 
cancer by non-surgical means. They em- 
ployed nurses and assistants trained in 
their particular kind of work. They own- 
ed and conducted hospitals, hotels and 
ding houses for the proper housing 
care of their patients who came from 
various parts of the country for  treat- 
— A very i Paclpag“tnooag of cane 
patients are ambulatory. ey do not re- 
quire hospitalization, but can be properly 
cared for at less expense in boarding 
houses. City boards of health, under the 
control of the medical organization do not 
permit cancer hospitals. So! cancer hos- 
pitals must be without city limits. 

Cancer patients were coming to these 
physicians and institutions by the thou- 
sands and getting well and staying well. 
The non-surgical cure ‘of cancer was in- 
creasing in popularity. It was detracting 
from the commercialism of the surgical 
propaganda. It must be stopped. 

Since cancer patients sought these in- 
stitutions all over the country, there was 
naturally a considerable corresponderice. 
They would write in, describe their cases, 
inquire as to methods of treatment, pros-. 
pects of success, probable cost and expense 
of housing, board and care, and the many 
other things that would occur in the in- 
dividual case. Frequently they Bad 
that the medicine be sent by 1 with 
directions so that it could be applied and 
given by the home physician. 

These facts left three avenues for at- 

1. Revocation of a physician’s license to 
practice medicine by the State Board of 
Health; ; 

2. Stopping his mail by a Fraud Order 
of the Post Office Department; 

3. Prosecution under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act. 

The strategy of the American Medical 


Association was Napoleonic. In every case 


where it was possible they attacked 


“three fronts at once with a show of farce — 


> 
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part with their money 
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and assurance calculated to overthrow and 
rout. 

These attacks were quite general all 
over the United States. Some 85 actions 
were brought by the Department of Jus- 
tice alone. Many physicians went out of 
business. Many were alarmed and agreed 
to quit curing the diseases which were in 
disfavor with the American Medical As- 
sociation. The cure of cancer was not the 
only practice attacked. Similar attacks 
were made upon the cure of venereal dis- 
eases, tuberculosis and rectal troubles, but 
none so vicious as upon:the doctors and 
institutions curing cancer. 

Thus far this discussion has been gen- 
eral. From now on it must apply more 
particularly to one institution, to one 
doctor and his staff, to one able and fam- 
ous lawyer, to a host of fearless witnesses, 
and to a number of fearless judges. The 
institution is Johnson’s Pathological Lab- 
oratory for Cancer Research of Kansas 
City, Missouri. the doctor is Dr. O. A. 
Johnson, the owner of this institution, the 
lawyer is Mr. James H. Harkless of the 
Kansas City Bar, the Judges are Judge 
Henry L, McCune of the Circuit Court of 
Jackson County, Missouri, Judge John F. 
Phillips of the. District “Court of the 
United States for the Western District of 
Missouri, the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States with especial 
reference to Chief Justice White and Jus- 
tice Holmes. Of the Staff of Dr. John- 
son’s institution, the writer who was Di- 
rector of Researth and a technical wit- 
ness in behalf of Dr: Johnson, is person- 
ally conversant with the facts here related 
and in possession of the court records 
eited. 

The prominence of the dramatis per- 
gsonae above referred to is due to the fact 
that the Johnson Case was the first tried 
clear through, and that Dr. Johnson met 
the Napoleonic onslaught of the Ameri- 


‘ean Medical Association on all fronts, and 


‘fnstead of its being an ‘Austerlitz he turn- 
éd it into a Waterloo. To this case alone 
is due the freedom’ of the research in the 
non-surgical treatment of cancer for the 
last sixteen. years. 

Dr. O. A. Johnson was a graduate of 
Bennett Medical College of Chicago, had 
taken post-graduate courses, was licensed 
to practice medicines in several states, and 
was a member of the State and national 
Eclectic Medical Societies. 

After noting the failure of surgery: he 
decided to specialize in the non-surgical 
treatment of cancer. In 1905 ne had an 
office in Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. E. M. Perdue, the writer of this ar- 
ticle, was Professor of Pathology and Bac- 
teriology in Hahnemann Medical College 
in Kansas City and Director of Research 
in Dr. Johnson’s Laboratory for Cancer 
Research. 

Kansas City is in Jackson County, Mis- 
souri, and the “regular” or Allopathic 
medical society of the county is called the 
Jackson County Medical Society. 

When the American Medical Associa- 
tion decided to attack all doctors and in- 
stitutions curing cancer by non-surgical 
means, the Jackson County Medical So- 
ciety through its counsel brought charges 
against Dr. Johnson before the State 
Board of Health, in the indictment in the 
Federal District Court and before’ the 
Post Office Department were based upon 
the following schema: 

1. Cancer is an incurable disease. 

2. Dr. Johnson claims to cure cancer 
and so makes a false pretense. 

3. Victims of cancer believes these 
false pretenses, are deceived thereby, and 
for fraudulent 
treatment. 

4. Dr. Johnson was guilty of securing 
money by false pretenses. 

Charges of. this nature were filed 
against Dr. Johnson before the State 
Board of Health of Missouri, and after 
the proper time for service and prepara- 
tion, these charges were heard by. the 
Board on the 30th day of July, 1907, and 
on the 31st day of July, 1907, the Board 
entered an order and judgment that the 
license and certificate of Dr. O. A. John- 
son to practice medicine in all its 
branches in the State of Missouri should 
be revoked and the said O. A. Johnson be 
thereafter prohibited from practicing 
medicine in the State. 

This result was inevitable and was for- 
seen by counsel. The State Board of 
Health was a creature of the American 
Medical Association. The case of Dr. 
Johnson was prejudged. No amount of 
evidence and proof would have _ availed 
—e before the State Board of 


Dr. Johnson appealed from the decision 
of the State Board of Health to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Jackson County, Missouri, 
sitting in Kansas City. The cause on ap- 
peal was tried before Judge Henry L. Mc- 
Cune. It consumed two weeks of time. 
Dr. Johnson. stood upon the truth of his 
claims to cure cancer by non-surgical 
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over the United States in response to let- 
ters and telegrams. The witness room 
was full all the time. Many -had_ been 
diagnosed, treated and operated upon by 
other doctors. One had been operated by 
the surgeon who headed the committee 
bringing the charges. All appeared in 
court well and testified concerning their 
treatment. No amount of insinuation 
and innuendo could avail against the 
plain truth. The bombastic testimony of 
the pathologist for the State Board of 
Health was stricken from the _ record. 
The writer was the pathologist for the 
defense. The trial was notable in the 
medico-legal annals of the court. On the 
22nd day of May, 1908, Judge McCune 
rendered judgment and decree in favor of 
Dr. Johnson as follows: 


THE BOARD OF HEALTH OF 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
vs. 

O. A. Johnson 

Now on this day this cause coming 
on for trial before the court, both par- 
ties having in open court’ waived a 
jury and agreed to submit this cause 
to the court, the court finds that here- 
tofore, to wit, on the 30th day of July, 
1907, the Board of Health of the State 
of Missouri, took up for hearing and 
heard charges pending against the 
defendant O. A. Johnson so preferred 
against him before said Board, and 
that on the 31st day of July, 1907, the 
said Board after hearing the evidence 
entered an order and judgment that 
the license and certificate of said de- 
fendant, O. A. Johnson, to practice 
medicine in all its branches in this 
State should be revoked and the said 
O. A, Johnson be thereafter prohibited 
from practicing his profession © of 
medicine. 

Thereafter in due time an appeal 
was taken by said defendant to Ss 
court and now upon the trial of S 
cause before the court the parties ap- 
pear by their respective counsel and 
each party introduces testimony and 
finally submits the cause to the court 
for its judgment. 

Thereupon it is adjudged, ordered 
and decreed by the court that ‘the 
charges preferred against said O. A. 
Johnson before the State Board of 
Health and renewed in this court have 
not been sustained by the evidence 
and that the license and certificate 
of said defendant, O. A. Johnson, to 
practice medicine in all its branches 
in this State should not be revoked, 
cancelled or set aside, but that he 
should be permitted to continue. to 
practice medicine in this State and 
that his license and. certificate to do 
so should continue in full force and 
effect. 

And it is further now ordered, and 
adjudged that the order of the State 
Board of Health of the State of Mis- 
souri, heretofore made in this cause on 
the 31st day of July, 1907, revoking 
the license and certificate of the said 
oO. A. Johnson to practice medicine in 
all its branches in this State should 
be and is here now by the court set 
aside and for naught held and es- 
teemed and that said O. A. Johnson 
be and he is hereby restored to any 
and all rights that he had before en- 
joyéd under his license and certificate 
to practice medicine as if said pro- 
ceedings had never been instituted or 
Said order of the Board of Health of 
the State of Missouri had never been 
ae 

S ended the proceedings as far 
the State of Missouri was canureak In 
the meantime the American Medical As- 
sociation had secured control of the 
Bureau of Chemistry through Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley. Dr. Wiley persuaded the De- 
partment of Justice that the Pure Food 
and Drug Act meant more than it said. 
Dr. Wiley contended that the term “mis- 
branding” or labeling of packages of 
medicines applied not only to their con- 
tent, but also to their therapeutic .effect. 
That since, in the opinion of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and of the sur- 
geons, cancer is an incurable disease, the 
labeling of a bottle or package of medi- 
cine as a.treatment for cancer was mis- 
branding within the meaning of the act. 
He procured the Department of Justice to 
the etel Oo is Sinees nas 

e ‘ou ferent 
=. — States. = 
herance of this scheme, the 
Bureau of Chemistry resorted to a scheme 
of deception and procurement which dis- 
credits any department of the Federal 
Government. A clerk in a department at 


_ Washington was directed by his superiors 


to use an assumed name, to write q 
Johnson that he had a small ceabttie: 
cancer, describing it briefly, that he could 
not afford to come to Kansas City for 
treatment, and requesting that Dr. John- 
son send him the treatment by mail with 





its applica and. 
‘Ge the toting Wisse?” 


and have the applications made by his 
home doctor. An exchange of letters de- 
termined further the character and extent 
of the alleged cancer and the fee to be 
paid. He sent the money and received 
the medicines in the order of their use 
with full and minute directions. 


These medicines were taken and 
analyzed by the Bureau of Chemistry and 
based upon the chemical findings and the 
labeling and directions an indictment was 
brought in the District Court at Kansas 
City. This indictment is before me as I 
write. It is in six counts and covers five 
single-spaced typewritten pages. It was 
filed Nov. 3, 1909, and is indorsed with 
the names of three witnesses for the gov- 
ernment, C. H. Kimberly, .Herman E. 
Pearce, and F. P. Morgan. Kimberly was 
the government chemist who analyzed the 
medicines, Pearce was a local surgeon and 
Morgan was the decoy who used the as- 
sumed name, who said he had a cancer 
that he did not have. 


After the filing of the indictment, Dr. 
Johnson appeared in court with counsel 
and gave bond. The cause was set for 
hearing at the next term of the District 
Court to be held in Kansas City. 


Based upon the same facts and _ the 
same evidence the American Medical As- 
sociation procured the Post Office Depart- 
ment to issue a citation to Dr. Johnson to 
come to Washington and appear before 
the Assistant Attorney General for the 
Post Office Department and show cause 
why his mail should not be stopped on 
account of fraud in that he corresponded 
with inquiring and prospective patients 
concerning treatment for cancer, that 
cancer was an incurable disease, that rep- 
resentations about its cure were false and 
misleading and tended to deceive, that 
persons were deceived by his representa- 
tion and believed it and parted with their 
money for the treatment; that Dr. John- 
son received this money-.as the result of 
fraud and was therefore using the mails 
to defraud. The hearing of the citation 
was set in Washington, D. C., the same 
week as the trial in the District Court in 
Kansas City. 

Since a trial in District Court took 
jurisdictional precedence over a mere 
hearing before the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the hearing in Washington was 
postponed or continued until after the 
trial in Kansas City. 

Counsel for Dr. Johnson filed a de- 
murrer to the indictment in the District 
Court in Kansas City. He took the posi- 
tion that the Pure Drug Act only sought 
to prevent adulteration: and misbranding 
or mislabeling as to the content of the 
bottle or package; that: Congress had no 
power to determine or declare the thera- 
peutic value of efficiency of drugs; that 
neither Congress or an adverse depart- 
ment of the government under the control 
of surgeons had the power to say that any 
system of medication would or would not 
cure cancer. Judge John F. Phillips sus- 
tained the position taken by counsel for 
Dr. Johnson, sustained the demurrer and 
dismissed the indictment. The govern- 
ment appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The! proceeding before 
Judge Phillips and his opinion are fully 
reported in United States vs. Johnson, 
177 Federal Reporter, 313. 

This matter temporarily disposed of, Dr. 
Johnson and his counsel set. about to pre- 
pare to meet the citation of the Post Of- 
fice Department. Notice was given and 
@ great number of depositions of cured 
patients were taken, large numbers of 
books, medical journals, papers and mono- 
graphs on cancer were selected, suit cases 
were filled with jars containing cancers 
removed from witnesses, microscopic slides 
from these. cancers and a powerful micro- 
Scope was packed. A Pullman car was 
taken and filled with witnesses and these 
assembeled documents and all were taken 
to Washington. 

On our appearance for the hearing be- 
fore the Post Office Department, it was 
soon evident that the American Medical 
Association thought that they had the 
matter all “fixed.” Our case and several 
others were set for trial the same day. 
They were just “fraud cases.” ‘The Assist- 
ant Attorney General who heard the case 
was very gruff. He had no time to fool 
with us, must get through in two hours. 
Mr. Harkless, our counsel, made this state- 
ment to him: 

“We are here in response to a citation 
to show cause. We take it that a court 
competent to issue such’ a citation is also 
competent to hear the return. We are 
prepared to be heard. This is no fraud 
case. We are right, and do not propose 
to be concluded until the court is con- 
vinced we are right. This is not the high- 
est court in the District of Columbia. We 
propose to be heard here; if we cannot be 
heard here we will find a court in the Dis- 
trict where we can be heard, and will 
learn why we were not heard here.” 

This cleared the atmosphere. We were 
heard with dignity and* patience for three 
days and nights. 
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7 _ Pea sce sr a ¥ is hang en bench, Chief Justice White presiding. home physicians but only grew worse; | depended-upon the decision of the John« 
tent | “GRieion GENE thee a6 Grommet The Government and the American | that there was an old doctor in a neigh- | son case. After the decision in “the 
a ry nere prosecute us with | Medical Association were represented by boring town who had a reputation for famous Johnson Case” the government 
teed pool yng ew vaerrte gga ba assurance. They Solicitor General Lehman of St. Louis. | curing cancers; that the patient was taken | was compelled to dismiss the others. Thq 
aon oe Sean ol oa ya got clerk who Dr. Johnson was represented by Mr. | to him and cured; that he knew this | government had been put to great ex< 
deen Caaees enn .. wn Fyrom or James H. Harkless of Kansas City. neighbor for fifteen years thereafter. He pense at the insistence of Dr. Wiley wha 
aaa saad to admit thet rng 2 a Pt —- At this hearing something very unusual concluded, soon “lost his job.” He got married, con« 
aah false, that he had no caneer mites nad happened. Mr. Lehman had just addressed “That’s all, Mr. Lehman, you may pro- tinued to wrjte for the Ladies Home Joure 
| the one, "did not need treatment. for cancer the court and stated the position of the ceed.” erg Bn Ry ee eee 
was and that throughout the whole corres- Government: The opinion of the Supreme Court of | f benzoate of soda. 
nsas pondence he had lied and falsified. He 1 That cancer is incurable; fe tg oe Tarp was arn pa = ‘ eine rt ese AP ne Pe hien. 
a had be relly eee “ = ghee By 2. That Dr. Johnson made false claims sunaiee’ ie yr ti Sh {Pay Phillips aeins of the non-surgical treatment ae 
mye with mone a a se soar parted to cure cancer and labeled his packages | of the District Court of the Western Dis- | cancer has been so well established that i 
with | thet he had been directed to all this repre, | Ci,medicine as being for'the treatment of | trict of Missouri in sustaining the de- |. has increased in popularity and the knows 
gOV- hensible correspondence by his superiors. . : i murrer and dismissing the indictment and ledge of its efficiency has extended to ev< 
E. He was compelled to name his superiors. Fes ta so pled wee euilty of snitaentiog Dr. Johnson. This opinion is | ery walk of life. Large institutions for 
was They were summoned into court and sub- pad he aaa indiieitiie by Chief Justice — ~ er in _ United a the non-surgical treatment of cancer have 
— aT te ae eben =... one Gay| |; ‘White, who tose in his Diace, turned to ohnson, 221 Supreme Court Reports, 488. | developed in western cities and the can< 
as- | that we would not have them prosecuted | the right and to the left and apologized to | Thus this extensive and expensive liti- | cer problem has entered the phase which 
ter or compel them to’lose their jobs mong — ve poem on pony 3 yk for — gation commenced in 1907 ended in 1911 attends quiet and freedom from legal 
: / nusual procedure, an em tha ne 
The testimony of the chemists who an- | at this time he must tell them a little | )7 % Complete victory for the non-surgical | persecution, the phase of cancer research, 
Dr. alyzed the medicines was very fine. Their story; that in his younger days in his treatment of cancer. At the instance of In the last fifteen years the cancer re« 
insel snauine: Ba a wee Corteck ant ar home town a neighbor had a cancer or Dr. Wiley, the Department of, Justice had search of the laboratories of the west hag 
for without bias. my testimony refracto x i instituted ove s i 
trict | I. took occasion to compliment them. y sore, that it was treated by the " instituted over eighty prosecutions. They ° put them in the forefront: of the world, f 
There were two medical experts for the 
the government. One, Dr. Sterling Ruffin, 
As- was offered as an expert upon the incur- 
art- ability of cancer by ahy means except . 
n to surgery. He had had two cases of cancer 
fore in his practice, both were operated upon : = 
the and both had died. The other witness 
ause was a professor of pathology in George- ‘ 
on town. University. He had committed the ‘ ‘ . : oo, 
ded indiscretion that Solomon wished upon ; ™ 
ents his ene and had written a book. He 
that | testified that the tumors of Dr. Johnson’s | 
rep- witnesses were not cancers, that cancers . ; 
and did not develop as these tumors had. He , : 
that was completely overthrown by a recent : 
nta- copy of his own book which very particu- i 
heir larly described. just such cancers as the 
yhn- witnesses testified to. ! 
t of Witnesses for the American Medical 
1ails Association testified that the medical or ‘ 
tion non-surgical cure of cancer was without 
ame the ethics of the Association and was not * ° ‘ 
t in recognized or approved by the Associa- ; 
tion; that the Association published a 
took Journal in which recognized and approved 
nere methods were set out; that the scientific 
art- articles in this Journal were very care- ; ’ 
was fully censored as was also all advertising a f ; 2 . 7 
the matter; that nothing of the nature o WwW t t y 
the non-surgical treatment of cancer ere are a € Oo € coming ca ures: 
de- could possibly appear on the advertising . 
trict pages of the Journal, and were complete- 
Osi- ly confounded when shown a recent copy 
ight of the Journal of the American _. 
ling cal Association containing a cut and a : ° . . * . 
the | quarter page advertisement of a sani- These articles and many others touching upon all phases of American life 
| no tarium in Massachusetts devoted exclu- . 5 ‘ 
era~ | sively to the treatment of cancer by non- and national abuses will appear in The Free Press in the near future. 
that surgical methods especially stressing the : 
ahs a gy mg 7 a age ah strat. Se 
tro ounsel for Dr. Johnson offered many on0 : fa. 
any | authorities supporting his. methods » of As a voter and as a citizen loyal to the interest of democracy, YOU should 
not treatment. As many cured patients as e 5 ee a 
sus- | the court could hear were placed on the know these truths. Get them all in the FREE PRESS by subscribing now. 
for witness stand. They detailed their — 
and ment and identified the cancers remove ? 
m- from them and contained in jars as ex- not carry the FREE PRESS. You may have ms 
i of hibits. These with the ee ee All news stands do y y all these me 
fore microscopic diagnosis, were offered in ° Ca 
ully | evidence. The American Medical Associ- ticles by subscribing for the.next three months for only 50 cents. 
son, ation contended that we were ignorant 
and knew nothing of cancer, that what 
Dr. we diagnosed as cancer was not cancer. 
pre- We met them on technical grounds and 
Of- beat them. rece ‘ bs “ae mos x 
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red stenographers of the ai a ee P ower and P olitics 
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ides counsel that: it would not be necessary to . L, 
r0- get out the record. The fraud order did brs seine antag 
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ken partner of counsel for Doctor Johnson Tax Refunds 
that the Government had appealed from r Ee 
be- the decision of Judge Phillips to the Su- Tariff Beneficiaries 
was preme Court of the United States. . 
ical Counsel for the Government and the The Detroit Plan 
the American Medical Association then pro- 
oral ceeded to try the case in the newspapers 
lay. and magazines. They prepared their brief 
ist- and sent copies to — prghege es < 
ase publications. The Journal o e “ ; SE 
ool | can Medical Association and the Journals Fill Out and Send to us at Once 
urs. of the subsidiary State Associations made enew —ewew eS ee Se ne ee ee 
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From Plain Talk Magazine 
{By Permission) . ; 
The high fees demanded by so-called 
specialists. is making it ruinous for 
many people of moderate incomes toe 
~ ecome sick or disabled. Dr. O. C. 
_@Vermilya, a physician of the old 
school, is writing his views on the mat- 
ter in this month’s P Talk. 

1 We have recently beeh astounded, 
not to say shocked, by the high-hand- 
ed methods used in Minnesota by rep- 

,- Wesentatives of the American Medical 

Association to raise the mortality rate 
‘and to keep people from enjoying the 
\maximam of health which is their in- 


\ herent right. 


A group of average American fami- 
dies got together and formed an or- 
‘ganization for the purpose of hiring 
‘doctors and hospitals on a monthly co- 
pperative basis. The time-proven 
‘Chinese system, where doctofs are paid 
‘for keeping people will and therefore 
‘cannot profit by unnecessary opera- 

tions and visits, was put into effect. 

{ When the A. M. A. heard of it ev- 
ery doctor was notified that he would 

mot only be «jected from his medical 

. ‘society if he took part in such a pro- 
ae, honest and humanitarian 

, but that he would be black- 

‘jacked out of his medical license by 

‘the state board. 

_.. Appeal has been taken by these 

' ‘American Citizens to the - Attorney 

, General of the State and, pending ac- 

§ tion on the medical chamber of 
‘commerce sits supreme in its saddle. 
‘Is it any wonder every honorable and 
capable physician resigns from the 

’ ‘American Medical Association when 
he discovers what a racket it is? 

By O. C. VERMILYA, M. D. 

Have the medical and nursing profes- 
sions grown too high for their roots?: In 
ithe light of present economic conditions 
and discussions in the medical and lay 
press it would seem that they have. 

The foundations for their success are 
rooted in the ability of our great common 
people to pay for their wants according to 
ithe present scale of living. At present 


HIGH COST OF BEING SICK 








the rich pay for first class medical and 
nursing services and the poor get the same 
through charity,but the middle class often 
forego first class service’ through an ex- 
tended illness for what he is able to pay. 

In justice there should be some way for 
the average man raising a family and 
paying for a home to secure good service 
through an extended illness for what he is 
able to pay. 

The medical profession today is fast be- 
coming a rich man’s club, and no poor 
boy can hope to meet the financial re- 
quirements of matriculation and gradua- 
tion. Under the guise of ““raising the 
standard” they have builded a fence high 
and strong under which however, the 
various cults crawl in countless numbers, 
and the desire to avoid high surgical and 
nursing fees sends a great army of suffer- 
ers to consult and support these cults, thus 
nullifying and defeating the very objects 
of the high standard. 

This popular shibboleth “raising the 
standard” whether used by the profession, 
mechanics, barbers or bootblacks in the 
final analysis means but one thing, name- 
ly, a device to help those within to keep 
competition out. 

Such restrictive regulations in all busi- 
ness and professions have always raised 
the cost of service,-and in the medical 
field they have closed many smaller more 
moderate priced hospitals and maternity 
homes formerly patronized by those of 
limited means and have excluded many 
young men who might have made good 
family doctors: 

There is no more reason for the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons and allied nurs- 
ing associations shutting out the smaller 
and cheaper hospitais than there would be 
in closing the smaller hotels and restau- 
rants to those who cannot afford the lux- 
uries of our larger and more expensive 
hostelries.. One should be allowed to have 
what he is able to pay for. 

These smaller hospitals with less charity 
and without the burdensome technical re- 
quirements. of. the American College of 
Surgeons are able to supply a service very 
ame ea to those of moderate means. 








Their nursing need not all be done by 
registered nurses, there is no reason why 
a@ mother may not often sit ‘with her child, 
aiding in minor comforts, calling a floor 
nurse when necessary or a practical nurse 
or friend may do the same: The heavy 
overhead of charity. should be borne by 
the general public of each community and 
not loaded on the pay patient. 

The fact that the average successful 
doctor of 15 or 20 years experience could 
not pass any. graduation test of today-is 
proof that these, technical points are not 
needed in the business. A boy of good 
judgment will be a man of good judgment 
and vice versa regardless of the years 
spent in technical medical education, such 
a boy with a high school education or even 
less should be able with 2 or 3 years of 
medical study to diagnose and treat the 
ordinary ills of life and to recognise the 
extra-ordinary cases that need _ special 
diagnostic or surgical skill and see that 
they get it. 

The most important thing in the treat- 
ment of the sick is the diagnosis of their 
diseases and while no one can hope to be 
a specialist in everything, still, surrounded 
as we are today with specialists of all 
kinds it is easy for the doctor to refer his 
cases for whatever work they need in the 
specialist’s line. 

It would be better for the public and 
a favor to many worthy young men, to 
cut the requirements for a medical de- 
gree about one half and turn olit some 
family doctors, who could handle a ma- 
jority of our ills cheaper than if required 
to give three or four more years and 
$10,000.00 in preparation. 

An even larger proportion of the cost of 
sickness is absorbed by the hospital. and 
nurses. In many localities a serious ill- 
ness costs from five to. fifteen dollars a 
day for hospital and fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars a day for nurses and board, 
compared to the doctor’s two to five dol- 
lars a day for a cali one would think. his 
services a minor unimportant influence 
in the patient’s recovery. 

Speakers and writers on nursing love to 
dwell on “The life of service”, the sacri- 
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fices of Florence Nightingale”. etc., but 
it is a far cry from the work of Florence 
Nightingale to the present schedule of 
nursing fees. In 40 years service I have 
yet to see a registered nurse doing any 
of this life of service gratuitously. 

Nursing is now purely a commercial 
proposition. ‘The registered nurses’ as- 
sociation is one of the strangest unions 
in the country. They dictate the price, 
the hours of service and in connection 
with the American College of Surgeons, 
the number of registered nurses each hos- 
pital must employ or loose its license. 
99-100 of a nurses work consists of taking 
the temperature, circulation, and respifa- 
tion; giving an enema, hypodermic and 
cauterizing. 

Any intelligent girl should be able to 
learn this in a few months but before be- 
ing allowed to register or do hospital 
work their present regulations require 
three years study of medicine and allied 
sciences, which of course is an excuse for 
holding up the price. Here again the 
remedy lies in less time and training for 
the ordinary nurses and _ special post 
graduate degrees to prepare nurses for 
the more technical work. 

Personally, most of our nurses are 
charming ladies, conscientious in their 
work and many of our doctors fine fellows 
but collectively the result of their organ- 
izations like all trade unions is to elimi- 
nate competition -and raise the cost of 
service. 

The only relief to the public lies in se- 
euring legislation lowering the - require- 
ments for the family doctor and allowing 
general nursing in hospitals without ,this 
three year preparation. Any attempt to 
modify present regulations however will 
be met by a well organized minority of 
hospital doctors, registered nurses and 
public health associations, working tooth 
and nail for their monetary interests. 

Nevertheless “Pro bono publico” de- 
mands a more liberal, less restrictive at- 
titude toward worthy young people who 
would enter the medical and nursing pro- 
fessions and a consequent lowering of 
many medical and nursing fees to - the 
common people. 
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From Plain Talk Magazine > 

(By Permission) 

By: HIMSELF 
, , Pershing says we are at war now. He is 
eorrect. The so-called “World War” was 
‘tame beside the one humanity is now 
fighting. The war we are now engaged in 
is not confined to @ gone; allies or muni- 
tions. It is a war of the survival of the 
fittest, where jungle and palace, learning 
and -illiteracy, government and anarchy, 
white collars and grimy hands, meet face 
jto face. We may as well face it. I for 
@ne, have enlisted. I'll tell you why. 
“Ten years I wore the uniform and 
ought to save Democracy. I kept my nose 
clean, I believed I was doing right. I of- 
fered all I had on the altar of service. I 
;gave my mind, my body, my ambition and 
chance for a success in life as a citi- 
jzen and a home builder. What did I get 


outing was over after we Won the war, 
‘found my angel wings to be seared, my 
body wrecked, my views of -life warped 
d my chance to begin again gone. 
rHow many thousands of times I have 
‘wished I could have been one of those 
#ortunate Buddies ‘who had an honorable 
l al on foreign soil—a shell hole in no- 
man’s- -land where the “whizbangs’” sang 
appropriate. requiem; where flares, 
Pont shells, and gas preached an oration 
autiful to the lovers of patriotism, 
gwhere planes in battle array dropped 
*flowers” from the sky to decorate my 
place of supreme glory—but such was not 
its case. 

*I was allowed to toss up my tin lizzie 
fehaa join the cheering hordes as we march- 
ed, back to the good old U. S. A. which had 
been saved for Demcracy. And then—? 

* My job was gone. 

@ recommendation. 
tayed at home were wise. Oh yes, we 
ould parade by them with our medals 
nd our tales of heroism—but their pockets 
ingled and their cars, offices, businesses 

d homes were waiting for them, while 
e went to the bread lines. When we 
uld go no further, a grateful govern- 
ment sent us to a “Home,” where we could 
have medical care, food and shelter. 

How nicet If we were well enough to 
Jwork, we were “restored to health” and 
given a blessing to get out and find a 
\divelthood elsewhere. If not, we were al- 
‘Jowed to remain » Hag in and year out 
‘with “nothing to do” but eat and sleep. 

What more can one ask, you say? Would 
¥iocver, Hines or Mellon be content to be 










NOWN SOLDIER 





isfied to sit supinely by and waste away, 
watching the daily parades to the ceme- 
tery, knowing that “all” the future held 
for them was a part in one of those pro- 
cessions, where a gaping hole awaited you 
with a marker for coming generations to 
gaze at? 

On this point, why does not our grate- 
ful government do as much for us as it 
does for. the inmates of our prisons? Why 
do they not give us factories and what 
not where we can work? Where we will 
have something te do. Something to earn 
a livelihood in, for there are many thou- 
sands in our national Homes who draw no 
pension or compensation. They could not 
do hard labor long, but they could do 
something. 

“Doing nothing” is the hardest task a 
busy man has ever tried to do. Do not 
be fooled into believing that all the men 
Who are able to work are given work in 
. our Homes. Thousands of them are dying 
with the lack of remunerative labor. They 
are driven to rink, narcotics, etc., be- 
cause they have no goal to live for. No 
problem to solve, no labor to,occupy brain 
or brawn. . They too, are joining the 
ranks in this!army I have enlisted in. 

This army is composed of individuals. 
Each soldier is a.sniper. Each objective 
is a personal desire. Each zero hour is 
one for personal profit. All the generals, 
officers, non-coms. and doughboys .are 
bound under ene command—the indivi- 
dual. We have no book of regulations or 
standards of uniforms or drills. We act 
as grim necessity» or coveted desire de- 
mands, , We are looking out for No. 1. 

But,.you say, that is anarchy, treason, 

« Yeah? Well think a moment; what 
we save America for? What is this 
me grog we heard so much about? 
. What, is “honor”. worth when you have 
only a grave marker to show for it? , 

The great stars and stripes no. longer 
represent 48 states of free liberty loving 
people. _It waves-its stars and stripes over 
a centralized government of slave drivers, 
blood suckers, money hoardérs and wilful 
destructionists. Amierica has all the re- 
sources needful for a happy and prosper- 
ous nation. She has all the wealth neces- 
sary to provide a livelihood and happiness 
for for all her inhabitants. 

Her trouble is not one of tariff, foreign 
leans, or foreign markets. Her trouble is 
selfishness. A few have been allowed to 
of. our .wealth 
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@ government ward? Would they be sat- 


revolution. will break the bonds -af 
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ly for placés of uselessness in a world of 
opportunity. Science alone holds“her head 


















and our very’ lives. Nothing short Ea W 
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The only Democracy we have is 
what Morgan-Mellon-Rockefellow-Ford, 
etc. want us to have. 

Hoover is ‘only the megaphone _ that 


speaks the recorded wishes of his bosses 


Congress is. busy making records to be 
“played over every national hook-up that 


this crowd owns and censors. Politics are 
simply “ticks” feeding on the bodies and 
blood. of people domineered over by this 


autocrat of finance—be it Wall Street or 
the private hoarder of dollars. 

Religion has been reduced to “get the 
Education fits her adherents on- 


above these monsters, but she is strangled 


when it comes to production of her prod- 
ucts, for wealth has the control of produc- 
tion and distribution. 


Why all these new forms of religion, 


governments, systems of education, petty 
wars, and bread lines if it does not mean 
humanity is awakening from its sleep in 
the tomb? Individuals are being resur- 
rected. Each one is going after something 
for himself. This ‘do unto others as you 
have them do unto you” has been: over- 
done. 
ing the other fellow first, just as the 
o— hoarders have been doing for cen- 
uries 


Now the individual believes in do- 





Yes, I was fool enough to fight to give 


to put me in a “home” while they basked 
in modern conveniences, but I have awak- 
ened, Suppose I am branded as a Red! 
The “buddy poppy” is also red, red with 
the blood of my buddies who did not live 
to see this day of dole and charity for 
those who went over the top with them. 

I would have worn a poppy again this 
year as in previous years if DeCoe had 
not held that daughter of.a dead comrade 
up and let her pin the first one of the 
season on the lapel of Hoover’s.coat. Now 
I cannot wear it because Hoover is not a 
comrade of that emblem. 

He took all the glamor away from it for 
me. If he was a comrade he would em- 
ploy means to aid them into a fraternity 
such. as Mussolini has done. Pay them 
their financial dues, but more, fight for 
their livelihood as they fought to make 
this government able to use him. 

What care I for death? They say it is 
illegal to commit suicide, but it is per- 
fectly legal and proper to starve or die of 
unemployment! No matter which way I 
look under the standards. of law, morals 
and ethics of today, I can see no way open 
but death. 

So I have decided to get the most out of 
my remaining years. I shall be outlawed. 


I shall be jailed. I shall be branded as a 
Red—but I shall have something to live 
for—something to work and fight for— 
something to die for. 





Wall Street and her adherents a chance 


COMING! 
Next Week 
“Power And Politics” 
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DOCTOR ATTACKS 
TUBERCULIN TEST 


“Tuberculin Tested Milk” 
Infected Is Claim 
Of Writer 


By E. S. Hand of Tama, Iowa, 
Member of U. F. F. A. 

For the information of those 
that do not know what Tubercu- 
lin is made of, and those that are 
deceived as to the T. B. test, I am 
quoting from a noted doctor. 

“Among the assiduous searchers 
after a remedy was Dr. Robert 
Koch of Germany. He conceived 
the idea that a cure for tubercu- 
losis might be found in the dis- 
ease itself. Accordingly he ex- 
amined infected human tissues in 
all stages of disease, decay and 
death. From rotting lungs, intes- 
tines and gential organs he iso- 
lated an active principle or serum 
which he called ‘tuberculin,’ and 
then announced that he had found 
a cure for tuberculosis.” 

Here is what happened after he 
experimented on thousands of 
people. 

“But those that were only 
slightly infected or that did not 
actually have tuberculosis were 
made sick, they ‘reacted’. They 
grew worse, they began to die 
like flice~.~ 

4 Horrible Calamity 

“Kocn was sincere, he believed 
in what he was doing but when he 
paw the fatal consequences he 
was shocked, stunned. His hands 
trembled, an alarmed and anxious 
expression came into his eyes. 
His face became as drawn and 
pallid as the worst of the victims. 
He called his assistants together. 
He drew himself up with diffi- 
culty and said hoarsely: ‘The 
remedy is a failure; it is worse 
than a failure—it is a horrible 
calamity.’ And just then an order 
came from the Government’ to 
stop the slaughter.” . 

Here is how the cow 
came about. 

“Now this material — Koch’s 
tuberculin—is the very material 
that is being injected into cows 
in performing the _ so-called 
‘tuberculin test.’ And it is from 
cows deliberately infected in this 
way that ‘tuberculin tested milk’ 
is obtained and offered to the 
consumer as something very pure 
and superior. 

“Scrtainly any unprejudiced 
anc thoughtful person can _ see 
that ‘tuberculin tested milk’ 
means, and is tuberculin tainted 
milk. How can it be anything else 
when it is drawn from cows that 
have been deliberately infected 
with tuberculin? 

Error In Judgment 

“It is very proper to ask—how 

did this fallacy obtain such head- 





testing 


way? 
“Error in Judgment, together 
with ignorance, prejudice and 


cupidity, were and are the step- 
Ping stones to the present unfor- 
tunate situation. 

“Koch ‘was disappointed, al- 
most heartbroken. Some say he 
actually died of a broken heart 
because he had failed in discov- 
ering a cure for tuberculosis. 

“But after the first dead pres- 
sure of regret and failure he had 
begun to experiment further with 
the tuberculin. He injected it in- 
to various animals. He finally in- 
jected it into a cow. The cow 
was made sick—‘reacted.’ The 
animal was slaughtered and the 


autopsy revealed lesions similar 
to tuberculosis. 
“Whether they were actually 


tubercular lesions or just a similar 
manifestation has never been 
definitely and _ positively de- 
termined. 

Tuberculin Not Agent 

“An error in judgment led him 
to announce that his tuberculin 
was a diagnostic agent. He said 
if it would not cure human tuber- 
culosis it would at least discover 
the disease in cattle. There was 
far more reason to say that his 
tuberculin would cause the disease 
in cattle rather than to discover 
it, for had he not injected the 
Poison into the animal? 

“What sense would there be in 
inoculating a man with smallpox 
and when he comes down with 
the disease saying here is proof 
the smallpox virus is a diagnostic 
agent? 

“In any case Koch’s claim that 
Tuberculin was a cure for tuber- 
culosis was and is admittedly 
wrong. And there is a good rea- 
son to believe that the claim that 

is a diagnostic agent 
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PEVERILL DAIRY 
HERD RUINED NOW 


True Facts Of Peverill 
“Testing” Told By 
E. S. Hand 


By E. S. Hand of Tama, Ia., 
Member of U. F. F. A. 


How would you like it? If you 
had spent 15 years building a fine 
dairy herd of the highest produc- 
ing dairy cows obtainable, and a 
gang of armed racketeers would 
come along and take possession 
of your farm and cattle and 
club and knock down your cattle 
with plank, gaspipe and rifle bar- 
rels and proceed to inoculate the 
herd with poison serums, and take 
one-half of your good milkers from 
you at 10 per cent of what it cost 
you to build your herd. It would 
take you 15 years to build as good 
a herd again. 

You had painted and washed 
your barn inside, cleaned and 
swept the barn twice every day. 
Sanitation and ventilation one 
hundred per cent. Followed the 
instructions of Ames and Iowa 
University pertaining to dairy 
cattle, who get about five million 
dollars in salaries alene of tax- 
Payers’ money. 

Not a sick cow on the farm, no 
symptoms of disease of any kind. 

No examination of the herd as 
the law requires to ascertain if 
there were any sick cattle. No 
appraisement before testing as 
the law requires. No notice before 
testing as the law requires, came 
out unawares, 17 men armed and 
take possession of the farm and 
cattle in plain violation of law. 

I would not like it and I do 
not think any red-blooded Ameri- 
can would. As Iwas on N. G. 
Peverill’s farm, six miles east of 
Waterloo on Highway No. 20, and 
saw his herd of dairy cattle that 
was ruined. His income and liv- 
ing gone after working 15 years 
to get a herd of the highest pro- 
ducing dairy cows obtainable, and 
the means used to ruin a law 
abiding citizen. 

In the language of Al Smith my 
way of looking at it, this is a 














is equally wrong. 
Claim Deemed Absurd 

“The writer happened to be in 
Germany soon after Koch an- 
nounced the supposed diagnostic 
properties of tuberculin. Scientific 
men of the highest attainments 
and in every way the peers of 
Koch declared that the claim was 
ridiculous and absurd. 

“There the matter would have 
rested but for the fact that cer- 
tain English and American op- 
portunities saw in the claim a 
wonderful psychology and a way 
to extract millions of easy money 
from taxpayers all over the 
world. 

“People like to have things that 
are tested. The word has a cer- 
tain subtle and fascinating ap- 
peal. To say. that the thing or 
product has been ‘tested’ — no 
matter what the process used— 
is quite sufficient for the un- 
thinking beetlehead. Hence the 
popularity of. the slogan, ‘tuber- 
culin tested milk.’ Few  peoplé 
know or even stop to consider 
that ‘tuberculin tested’ means and 
is tuberculin infected. 

“If people generally knew the 
facts and especially if they know 
of the vile human product that 
is used in making. the test it 
would be very risky business for 
any City Council to meet and 
consider an ordinance to force 
such milk upon consumers. It is 
doubtful if any city could muster 
a police force strong enough to 
restrain an informed and aroused 
population from tearing down the 
municipal buildings and hanging 
every councilman who- dared to 





favor such an See out- 





rage.” 
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Agricultural Formulas 





HOW TO CLEAN TOMATO AND 
CUCUMBER SEEDS 

Put the seeds and pulp just as 
they come from the vegetable in- 
to an earthen vessel and set in a 
cool place for a week or ten days, 
when a thick mould will appear 
on top and a thin watery sub- 
stance beneath the mould. Pour 
water into the vessel, stir up the 
contents, and the mould and oth- 
er impurities can be poured off, 
and the seeds will be found per- 
fectly clean and free from pulp. 


TO CURE HORSES OF COLIC 

Give the horse the following to 
relieve the pain, which is a full 
dose for a large horse; tincture of 
opium, 1 oz.; tincture of ginger, 
1 oz.; sweet spirits of niter, 1 02z.; 
chloroform, 1 oz. For a small 
horse or a slight attack less may 
be given. After relieving the 
horse of the pain with the above 
give us a purgative 1 pint of 
castor oil or 1 quart of linseed 
oil. A dram of oil of turpentine 
should also be given. 











mild picture of what happened on 
the Peverill farm. 

Do you taxpayers think you are 
getting value received when your 
money is used that way? Are 
you going to vote for such men for 
office who are responsible for such 
violation of law and humane 
rights. Every man that believes 
in right and justice should help 
Mr: Peyerill in his fight for just- 
ice. 

Read what a noted doctor says: 
Tuberculin Testing Buccaneers. 

“Cupidity saw a matchless op- 
portunity. Here was a key to un- 
lock the public treasury. All the 
“stickup men” in creation can not 
compete with these . Tuberculin 
Testing buccaneers. The num- 
ber of millions demanded stag- 
gers the imagination and _ the 
hold-up is staged for every meet- 
ing of Legislatures and Congress. 

Hear the truculent order to 
producers, consumers and all tax- 
payers:—“Stand and deliver’— 
and in exchange you will have all 
your cattle infected with the vil- 
est filth, filth of human origin, 
and you and your children can 
drink the tainted product “Tu- 





berculin tested milk.” 


GOOD FARM DISINFECTANT 

Ordinary quicklime is one of 
the best and cheapest disinfect- 
ants about the house and farm. 
A solution of quicklime known as 
milk of lime is used as the dis- 
infectant. To make milk of lime, 
slake the lime by adding one pint 
of water to every two pounds of 
quicklime. After the lime is 
thoroughly slaked add 4 volumes 
of water to one of slaked lime and 
mix thoroughly. Keep in tightly 
closed containers to prevent de- 
terioration. Whitewash is made 
by adding water to the milk of 
lime until right thinness is se- 
cured. This whitewash in barns, 
henhouses, stables, etc., is'a great 
disinfectant. The milk of lime 
scattered over excreta in liberal 
quantities will destroy most dis- 
ease germs and small parasites. 
It is not, however, reliable against 
most resident germs and parasites. 





FOR A KICKING HORSE 


Put on the harness and trip 
ropes. Take a stick about four 
feet long; wrap a gunny sack 
around one ene 2nd tie it. Allow 
the horse to examine it with his 
nose. Then rub it over his body 
and legs. After he becomes sub- 
missive to the pole, tie sacks of 
hay to the traces and breeching. 
Then continue this lesson until 
he pays no attention to them. 
Here is a good lesson to give be- 
fore driving single.. Fasten a long 
pole om each side of the horse 
with one end to drag on _ the 
ground, the other to be fastened 
to the shaft carrier. Drive him 
around with these. If he attempts 
to kick, command, “steady,” and 
pul! him to his knees. Continue 
the lessons until he submits to 
the poles dragging between his 
legs and all around him. 





MAGOFFIN’S HORSE AND 
CATTLE POWDER 

Powdered coperas, 5 lbs.; pow- 
dered rosin, 5 lbs.; powdered as- 
afetida, 3 lbs.; powdered alum, 3 
lbs. Mix carefully by means of 
sieve. Give a horse a heaping 
teaspoonful every morning in wet 
oats or provender for 6 or 8 
mornings. Afterwards the same 
every other day for a few days. 
The same dose for a hog or a cow. 





Decline In Slaughtering 


Given As Reason /. 


For Increase 





The number of cows on farms 


on Jan. 1, 1933 will be near the: 
largest total ever recorded in thig 
country if cow slaughter, . which 
during the first half of 1932 wag, 
the smallest for the period in 
many years, continues small _— 
ing the remainder of the year, i 
was stated by the Department 
Agriculture. 

The number of cattle on farma 
has been increasing since 192 
but the number, slaughtered each 
year has been decreasing, it was 
pointed out. Inspected slaughter 
of cattle during the first seven 
months of 1932 was 4.9 per cent 
smaller than in the corresponding 
period in 1931 and was the small- 
est for the period since 1921, it 
was stated. 

“The prolonged business de« 
pression,” it was stated, “with itg 
consequent lowering of consumer 
incomes resulted in a further de- 
cline in the demand for beef an 
veal during the first half of 1932.’* 
Per capita consumption, it waa 
explained, was 6 per cent smalleg 
than during the coresponding per« 
iod in 1931, and was the smalles{ 
for the first half of the year on 
record. Despite the reduction in 
quantity, it was pointed out, sd dy 
of steer beef are lower. 

From January to May in 1932, 
it was stated, cattle prices con«< 
tinued the downward trend whichi 
they have been pursuing, and cate 
tle prices in mid-May reached the 
lowest levels since 1911. 





TO PRESERVE TREE LABELS 
AND COVERINGS 


Thoroughly soak the pieces of 
wood in a strong solution of sule 
phate of iron: Lay them af 
they are dry in ‘lime water. 
causes the formation of sulpha 
of lime, a very insoluble salt, j 
the wood. Bast, mats, twine an 
other substances used in tying 
covering up:trees and plants, 
when treated in the same manner, 
are similarly preserved. They 





will stand two years of wea 
exposure. 
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“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS’ 


FARMERS! 


Together ana Join 


U. F. 


F. A. 


All farmers should belong to the United Farm Federation of America 
to gain their rightful power. Only 25 per cent of the farmers are or- 
ganized. You can help us to organize 100 per cent if you join today. 


Dues only $10 yearly. You may use produce or post dated checks to 


JOIN NOW: 


UNITED FARM FEDERATION of AMERICA 


L. A. LOOS, Hedrick, Ia. 


NORMAN BAKER, Muscatine, La. 
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» DECREASE STEADY 


‘Census Reveals Fewer 
Children Less Than 
5 Years Old 


Fewer children less than five 
years old and a proportionately 
greater number of persons more 
tthan 75 have been revealed in an 
analysis of population trends in 
ithe United States by Dr. P. K. 
sWhelpton, of the Scripps Foun- 
dation for Research in Population 
‘Problems, in Chicago. He predicts 
@@ era of increased population on 
fthe basis of the trend between 
the 1920 and 1930 census periods. 

The 1930 census was the first 
to. show a decline in children less 
than five years old to the point 
jwhere the number was less than 
in the groups from 5 to 9, 10 to 
4, or 15 to 19. It also showed 
fewer children less than five than 
@ the preceding census. 

% More In Older Age Groups 

fs ‘Dr., Whelpton .estimates a ten 
per cent lower birth rate in 1930 
and 1931 than in 1925 and 1926, 
leading to the assumption that in 
1940 there will be more 10 to 14- 
year-old children than 5 to9. The 
mdecrease in the birth rate has‘ 
been steady since 1921. 
’ ‘Conversely the older age groups 
fhave been increasiag and at a 
gveater rate. Children between 5 
and 9 were 10.6 per cent larger 
than in 1920 and the group more 
than 75 years was 30.2 per cent 
larger. This relative increase has 
been noted for decades and be- 
comes more impressive each cen- 
Sus year. 

The foreign-born population de- 
creased in all groups up to 30 to 
34, due largely to a lower immi- 
gration rate since 1914. The 
movement from the farm to the 
city cut heavily into farm popu- 
Jation despite an excess in births 
over deaths. Agricultural regions 
showed a larger decrease in birth 
rates for specific ages than in- 
dustrial regions. 


School Readjustments 

School facilities and teaching 
Staffs will feel the change in age 
gtoups and sizes, Dr. Whelpton 
says. Some cities will be kept 
‘busy providing sufficient schools 
‘and teachers but others will have 
fess crowded conditions and will 
be able to abandon worn-out 
plants and be mere selective in 
teaching staffs. 


FAMOUS OLD SHIP 
WILL CARRY BYRD 


The Bear, Noted Old Ice 
Fighter, Will Go 
Into Far South 


The most famous ice fighter in 
‘the world, the 58-year-old cutter 
Bear, will carry Rear Admiral 
‘Richard E. Byrd when he and his 
doughty exploring party penetrate 
the latitudes of the Far South. 
‘The sturdy Bear, known on the 
Pacific Coast as ‘“‘the ship that’ll 
last forever,” is a windjammer as 
well as a steamship. 

. For the last five years the Bear 
‘has been out of service, and when 
ihe learned that she was available 
Admiral Byrd made immediate 
jplans for her purchase. He knew 
‘there’s. not a stouter, abler craft 
im the world, nor one that has 
more “interior stamina.” 

' ‘The Bear first got her nose wet 
when she slid down the ways at 
‘Greenock, Scotland, in 1874, im- 
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Grieve and Company. For ten 
‘seasons the trim little craft pene- 
‘trated far northern waters on the 
‘Atlantic side of the American 
continent as a whale earning 
jthe distinction of being one of 
‘the ablest “iceships” in the world. 
' The United States purchased 
her in 1884 for $100,000, and she 
was immediately sent to lead a 
‘yelief expedition to rescue Lieut. 
Greely and his party, marooned 
far up under the Arctic Circle. 
The survivors were brought back 
after an eventful trip, and later 
the Bear was turned over to the 
revenue cutter service, now the 
ceast guard. For more than two 


umediately entering the service of], 
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Norman Baker In Attack 
On Public Utilities Group 


(Continued From Page Four) 


1898, but the expenses of the Attorney General’s office 
have increased about 1650 per cent during the same per- 
iod! In other words, the Governor’s office is now costing 
twice as much as it did in 1898 and the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office is 1614 times as expensive as it was in 1898. 
This unprecedented increase in the Attorney General’s 
office has crept in while the population of the state was 
increasing only about 2 per cent and the entire wealth 
of the state was increasing only about 45 per cent. 

“The reason for the abnormal increase in both these 
offices from 1907 to 1917 and 1918 was mainly due to 
the extra expenses of our-World War period. After the 
War, the Governor’s office appears to have disarmed, 
but the Attorney General’s office has constantly increas- 
ed its armament so that now it is costing the taxpayers 
in time of peace almost THREE TIMES as much as it 
did in time of War! 

“What is the largest item of expense in connection 
with the Attorney General’s office? The amount appro- 
priated and fixed by law for salaries in the Attorney 
General’s office for the present year is $38,200. The At- 
torney General receives $6,000 per year, Special Assistant 
Attorney General Max A. O’Brien receives $4,500 per 
year, First Assistant Neill Garrett receives $4,000 per 
year, Assistant Attorney General Earl Wisdom receives 
$4,000 per year, Assistant Attorney General Carl 
Stephens receives $3,600 per year, Assistant Attorney 
General Gerald O. Blake receives $3,600 per year, As- 
sistant Attorney General Oral S. Swift receives $3,600 
per year, and James E. Risden, Chief of the Bureau of 
Investigation receives $3,600 per year. The sum of $8,- 
900.00 is annually paid to a secretary, three clerks and 
two stenographers in the Attorney General’s office. 

“All these salaries should be cut at least 10 per cent, 
which: would mean.a saving to the taxpayers of over 
$4,000 annually. 

“Can I rightly accuse Fletcher, Turner and Blake of 
playing the game of puppets for the medics or the public 
utility group? If not why should they object to a hos- 
pital that CURES CANCER and proves it with hundreds 
of witnesses offered winevery: court case they have 
brought ? 

“Why“don’t Fletcher oa Blake go after the Iowa 
incorporated clinics which are incorporated with stock 
help by outsiders anf violating the same law that the 
supreme court says I violated? 

“Why don’t Fletcher’s office go after the public 
utilities of Iowa and why does he let the gasoline com- 
panies get away with $118,000 of our money? 

“Those and numerous other things should be 
answered by Attorney General Fletcher. The next thing 
we know Gerald Blake will be bobbing up for some higher 
political office when he becomes dissatisfied with his 
$3,600 salary or it may be possible that he has an income 
from other sources. 

“Yes, Iowa needs a house cleaning and Muscatine 
must watch its plant or you will all awaken some day to 
see that you were sold out in Muscatine and cleaned out 
in Iowa. 

“Naturally the fight focuses stronger now because 
they know I am in the race for dear life in this campaign 
for governor and if elected—well, the gang will have to 
get out, that’s all, and a clean, honest, economical ad- 
ministration will take its place. There will be about 
1,000 men and women who will have to hunt other jobs 
if I am elected governor and these will be the leeches and 








idlers now on the state payroll. 











NOBEL PRIZE AWARDS 
More than $5,135,000 has been 
awarded since the inauguration 
of the Nobel Prizes, which are 
given to leading men and women 
for services to literature, science 
and international peace. 


BOTTLE COLLECTION AGENCY 


A company has been formed by 
the English milk industry for the 
sole purpose of recovering lost, 
stolen or strayed bottles and 
churns, and last year nearly 8,- 
000,000 bottles were found. It is 
estimated that the company sav- 
ed the industry $250,000. 





FASTEST BATTLE CRUISERS 

England has two of the fastest 
battle cruisers in the world. These 
ships are the Repulse and the Re- 
nown, and each has a speed of 
more than 31.5 knots. 


SCHOOL STARTS 


Tuesday, Sept. 6 
GIVE THE CHILDREN 


PASTEURIZED 
MILK 


It is tastier, safer, and more 
| satisfactory in every way. 


“PURE MILK COMPANY 


411 Sycamere Phone 418 





The U. S. Bureau of Standards 
has a pulling machine for testing 
anchor chains that will exert a 
pull of 2,300,000 pounds. 











peore years the blue Pacific has 
veer. her home. 
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The electrically operated cancel- 
ing machine in general use by the 
Post Office Department can “run” 
from 10,000 to 20,000 letters each 
half hour, the speed depending 
upon the operator’s skill and on 
the size, shape, and bulkiness of 
the envelopes. 

The machine is operated by 
two men. One feeds letters to it 
from a rack at his right. They 
come to him on endless belts from 
the “face-up” table where they 
are sorted by men into “large” 
and “small” sizes. The older 
worker at the machine removes 
the canceled envelopes from the 
rack into which they emerge and 
piles them on a tray. When the 
tray is loaded it is wheeled to the 
sorting cases and an empty one 
is substituted to receive more let- 
ters. 

The feature of the canceling 
process is a spring device which 
clicks once as each letter is elec- 
trically whisked by. Simultane- 
ously, the cylindrical postmark 
plate swings around and makes 
the imprint and a meter registers 
the count. 

Every half hour the . machine 
operator must remove and change 
the type which records the time 
in the postmark. 

Smoothness of performance of 
these machines, operators explain, 
depends upon a minimum of 
those occasional occurrences 
which liven up the routine but 
which cause foremen to gnash 
their teeth. The commonest de- 
lay, they say, is-when a clerk in- 
advertently drops a “slug” from 
the sorting table through the slot 
to the endless belt, instead of 
tossing it to the overhead belt or 
canvas tub preserved for the pur- 
pose. “Slugs” are letters which 
are unusually thick or which con- 
tain small, hard objects. 

When a letter filled with sam- 
ple buttons, for instance, gets into 
the machine there is a ripping 


Electric Canceling Machines 
Speed Up Letter Dispatching 
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a mechanic is generally required 
to disengage the button or two 
wedged in the mechanism. Op- 
erators gather up the remains as 
carefully as possible,.they say, 
and turn them over to be reseal- 
ed. 

Thick, soft letters caught in the 
machine often begin smoking be- 
cause of the friction caused by a 
rubber roller. Christmas time, 
with its avalanche of weirdke 
shaped cards, and rainy weather, 
when much of the mail sticks and 
crumples, are two of the mosi dif- 
ficult periods in the life of the 
machine operator. 


Woman Digs Up Old 
Statute That Puts 
Her Rival In Jail 


Charges which the state’s at- 
torneys’ office didn’t know exist- 
ed were preefrred against Mrs. 
Anna Marr by Mrs. Alice C. 
Alden, of Chicago, after she read 
through more than 75 sections of 
the Illinois criminal code. 

Mrs. Alden’s husband, Anthony, 
had been arrested for a bigamous 
marriage to Mrs. Marr, but the 
authorities told Mrs. Alden no 
charge could be placed against 
Mrs. Marr. 

‘There must be,” fumed Mrs. 

Alden as she went to a law library 
and began digging into the stat- 
utes. In the thirty-eighth chap- 
ter of the seventy-sixth tome she 
found a law which said that any 
woman knowingly living with a 
man married to some. one else 
could be placed in jail for one 
year and fined $500. 
Mrs. Alden copied the statute 
verbatim and took it to the state’s 
attorney. Mrs. Marr’s arrest fol- 
lowed. 











Aniline dyes, those made of coal 
tar, are now made in more than 
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HE two houses illustrated 
above are exactly the same 
in size, yet, six gallons of 
Monarch 100% Pure Paint com- 
pletely covered the one, while 
six gallons of an adulterated 
paint left 43 of the other house 
—epsioned. The explanation is 


ai 

p aie seem. ‘100% Pare Paint is 
prepared from only pure carbon- 
ate of lead, zinc oxide, linseed 
oil, turpentine, turpentine drier 
and the necessary pure tinting 
colors. This formula, that has 
appeared on every can of Mon- 
arch for nearly half a century, 
insures maximum spread or cov- 
erage and also offers greatest 
2 ee and longest life. One 
gu allon of Monarch 100% Pure 

aint will cover approximately 
400 square feet of average d 
surface, two coats to the gallon 
Monarch will easily protect the 
surface for five years, and when 
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Something Worth Knowing About, Paint 


re-painting is necessary the sur- 
face will be in excellent condi- 
tion for its new coat of Monarch. 

Graded or adulterated paint is 
one in which varying prepor- 
tions of substitute materials have 
been used for carbonate of lead 
and zinc oxide. These substi- 
tutes are very cheap and have 
no place whatever in quality 
paint. They naturally cut down 
coverage and life of paint. In 
the illustration shown above, 
adulterated paint covered ap- 
proximately 275 square feet per 
gallon and, therefore, it will be 
necessary to purchase three addi- 
tional gallons to complete the 
work and the labor cost is pro- 
portionately higher. Because of 
the presence of cheapeners, or 
inert materials, that have been 
used in this paint, to say that it 
will last and protect the surface 
for three years, is more than a 
liberal allowance. 
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INSIDE WORKINGS 
By R. Kenrick Smith, D. O. 


‘ How does a plate of spinach 
become a part of you? Rather a 
difficult task if you try to figure 
it out! You can’t make something 
out of nothing and your body 
cannot grow and repair itself 
without continuous building and 
rebuilding out of building mater- 
ial. The only building material 
you have is food, water and air. 

It is all very well to read about 
foods, vitamines and calories and 
to listen to lectures about them, 
but wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
think a while and get a hetter 
conception of what you do with 
these things when you get them? 

For instance, to begin at the 
beginning. When you bite oft a 
mouthful of food, why does it go 
to your stomach? It doesn’t go 
down by force of gravity. As a 
matter of fact, you know, some- 
times it comes up. Sometimes it 
Pauses, sometimes it goes down 
slowly, and sometimes rapidly. 
Fortunately, the movement of food 
along the digestive tract is not 
controlled by a conscious will, but 
that doesn’t mean that it is not 
controlled at all, because it cer- 
tainly is. The co-ordination, the 
perfection of this automatic un- 
conscious control is a marvel be- 
yond human conception. There 
are vast systems of minute mus- 
cles which wave and waft and 
worm and squirm the food along 
at varying paces, according to the 
character of food, according to 
the activity of the digestive forc- 
es, and also, which is extraordin- 
arily interesting, very largely ac- 
eording to the nervous habits and 
the emotional states of the indi- 
vidual in whom the food happens 
to be. If gravity were the con- 
trolling factor, when you took a 
bite of fcod it would fall down 
your throat and hit the floor of 
your stomach. But this does not 
occur. When you take a bite, 
you unthinkingly masticate the 
food. Not until it has arrived at 
the proper consistency does the 
process of swallowing start. This 
is a complicated muscular process 
of forcing the prepared food down 
into the tube which goes to the 
stomach. 

This tube is about ten inches 
long and passes through the dia- 
phragm just before it reaches the 
stomach. If you were looking 
through the body by means of 
x-ray, you could see this food act- 
ually waved along by the muscu- 
lar mechanism of the tube. It is 
much more rapid at the beginning 
of the tube and it slows up as 
it reaches the entrance to the 
stomach. A fascinating bit of 
mechanism closes the lid over the 
air tube to the lungs, preventing 
any of the food from dropping 
down there.and.choking you. 

There is a curious little freak 
occir-ng right along at this stage 
of the game which is exceedingly 
annoying to patients and some- 
what amusing to the doctors be- 
cause of the obstinate refusal of 
the patients to credit the expla- 
nation. I am referring to air- 
swallowers. Perhaps you do not 
recognize the word. But you know 
plenty of them all right. They 
are those friends of yours who 
complain so much of having gas 
on their stomach and who are 
able to demonstrate that fact 
forcibly and audibly at any time. 
As a matter of fact, however, most 
of these patients have no disease 
whatever of the stomach—they 
merely have the habit of swallow- 
- ing air and then’ expelling it. 
Don’t blame them for it, please. 
They don’t know they swallow it 
and absolutely refuse to believe 
it when the doctor tells them. 

When any gas or air does come 
up actually from the stomach in- 
Stead of from the tube to the sto- 
mach, as is usually the case, the 
Feason it comes with such violent’ 
explosion is because the | valve 
from the tube into the stomach 
opens very easily to let food into 
the stomach but resists opening 
in the opposite direction until a 
very considerable pressure has 
been reached. After the stomach 
has received a meal of food, its 
muscular walls contract and exert 
@ steady pressure. Rhythmic 
Waves of contraction begin about 
the ‘of the stomach and 
travel toward the further end. 
These waves occur about three or 
four times a minute and travel 


so slowly that two or more are 
visible at the same moment. The 
food'is thus thoroughly mixed 
with the gastric juice. Then the 
valve in the further end of the 
stomach opens from time to time 
and whatever portion of the food 
is properly prepared is allowed to 
pass through into the intestine. 
As the stomach contents gradual- 
ly diminish, the stomach becomes 
more tubular in shape. When 
the food is all gone and the sto- 
mach has been empty for some 
time, rhythmic contractions much 
more powerful than the others oc- 
cur. These are called hunger 
contractions and at some times 
and in some people, become quite 
painful. 


The time necessary for the nor- 
mal stomach to empty varies 
greatly in different people, and 
depending alse on the amount and 
nature of food eaten, but an av- 
erage of three hours may be giv- 
en. 

It is an extraordinary thing 
that the movements of the sto- 
mach are not dependent entirely 
upon the nervous system. In fact 
they may continue in a normal 
manner when the stomach has 
been entirely removed from an 
animal and placed in the proper 
solution. 

The valve at the further end 
of the stomach is a very stub- 
born one and it is very selective 
in its choice of material which 
it allows to pass through. Under 
normal conditions, this material 
is acid. It is then acted upon by 
the bile, which is made, as you 
know, in the liver, and by the 
pancreatic juice and the intestin- 
al juice, and thus becomes alka- 
line. 

The real process of digestion 
of food does not occur in the sto- 
mach but in the small intestine 
and practically all of the absorp- 
tion of nutrition occurs here. 

The most common and most in- 
teresting process observed in the 
small intestine consists of small 
rhythmic segmentation movements 
or constrictions, at the rate of 
about ten to seventeen a minute. 
A mass of food is seen lying quiet- 
ly, for instance, in one of the 
loops in the small intestine. Sud- 
denly a sharp constriction of the 
walls takes place at uniformly 
spaced intervals, dividing the tube 
into segments resembling sausa- 
ages. 
these segments is broken in the 
middle by a second series of sharp 
constriction and the former ends 
merge to make a new segment, 
and so on indefinitely. This may 
be continued without cessation 
for more than half an_ hour. 
-These churning movements tho- 
roughly mix the food with the di- 
gestive juice and encourage ab- 
sorption by continually bringing 
the new portions of food into con- 
tact with the intestinal lining. 
These movements also stimulate 
the movement of the blood and 
fluids in the walls of the intes- 
tine. 

There is also a pendulum move- 
ment, so called, which by means 
of the x-ray looks as though the 
intestine were drawn from its 
contents, like a stocking over a 
foot. 

Then there is another activity 
visible in the form of a rush wave 
which may rise at any point of 
the small intestine and run for 
varying distances. On an aver- 
age, the contents move through 
the small intestine at the rate of 
about one inch a minute, reach- 
ing the colon in about four hours. 
-After the food has reached the 
end of the small intestine and is 
collected there for half an hour or 
so, forceful waves press it through 
the valve into the colon or large 
intestine. 

The further end of the small 
intestine retains food longer than 
the stomach. The entire period 
for the passage of food through 
the body is on an average about 
thirty-six hours. 

While the activities of this di- 
gestive apparatus are normally 
under the control of the auto- 
matic or unconscious nervous sys- 
tem, we must never. forget. that 
at any moment there may be a 
sudden interference by the cen- 
tral. nervous system as the re- 
sult of emotion. Pain, anger, 
anxiety, fear, excitement, fatigue, 
horror, or any such emotion, may 
entirely disrupt the automatic 











A moment later, each of }: 


Horses, Cattle aa: 
~ Hogs Not Allowed 
To Eat Everything 


Horses, cattle and hogs are not 
allowed to “just grow” like Topsy. 
Their diet is carefully studied and 
the results of different feedings 
catalogued and card-indexed from 
one end of the country to the 
other. Guesswork is eliminated. 
And yet, children are allowed to 
eat almost anything simply be- 
cause “they like it.” When they 
languish and die—it is an act of 
Providence. No one gives a 
thought to the why and _ the 
wherefore—children do not com- 
mand good prices at the market 
place since slavery was abolished 
in this country—they are plenti- 
ful and the supply seems unlimit- 
ed. Perhaps when birth control 
gets the upper hand, a_ small 


,; amount of money may be spent 


to see how children may be kept 
alive by proper feeding. 








control of the digestive system. 
Digestion may be entirely stopped, 
resulting in violent or even dan- 
gerous symptoms, or the digestive 
processes may be reversed. We 
have not gone into the details 
for the purpose of making you 
self-conscious or getting you to 
think too much about your little 
insides. On the contrary, we do 
think that it is more sensible that 
everyone has a clear knowledge of 
the simple fundamentals of body 
processes, 


We trust that this may cause 
you to have a little more respect 
for your digestive organs and that 
you will treat them with more 
consideration when you realize 
how much they have to do.—Os- 
teopathic Magazine. 


a , 
For a due growth and anvia| 
ment of the body there is a need 
for a continuous supply of proper 
food matter. There are many 
people that are fat and unhealthy, 
for they feed on an excess of 
fatty or oily food, along with soft, 
oily breads, cereals, and maca- 
roni. 

Fats being of difficult solubil- 
ity, harm the body if much fat is 
used in the diet. The use of fatty 
meat, oily mixtures, habitually 
used, produce a condition that is 
unfavorable to health. Fats clog 
the tissues of the body, cell tissue 
becomes diseased, in due time, if 
the fats be continued in excess or 
for too long a time. 

If the cell life of the body be 
imperfect, a due unfoldment of 
human life is spoiled. Human 
life does not prosper if the blood 
lacks clarity. Pure blood is neces- 
sary fo? a successful life, a success 
that you can have if you deserve 
it, if the blood be pure, day by 
day. 

What is coming to be common 
among us, is that there is greater 
interest developing for better 
health, for natural and better 
food. People are learning slowly 
that the road to better health is 
by the way of better food. With 
better health there is greater 
power, greater unfoldment. 

The road that leads us to a 
better food is the road that leads 
to better health. There is one 
good way open for better health, 





that way is to try to improve in 


Road That Leads To Better 


Better Health 
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ple are eating is the chief «ause 
for their disease, a change for 
more natural food is urgent. 

The world will change for the 
better as man changes for the 
better. That betterment depends 
largely on his use of a better diet. 
Nature offers freedom from dis- 
ease if we earn it. You can be 
healthy if first you see to it that 
you set your feet on the path that 
leads to health. 

The way of health has its risk 
of mistakes in living. Learn to 
feed your body with more of the 
vegetables, and fruits, and water.’ 
Study how to succeed in keeping 
well, the way is straight and nar< 
row, a way that leads to success 
in life. 

To be healthy, is the way, the 
truth, and the life, according to 
ancient scripture. A way that 
leads you to a life of health. Al? 
will pass that way in due course 
of time, as yet, few find it. The 
rare treasure of the world is with- 
in ourselves. You learn to know. 
the truth by the eating of pure 
food, your own common sense 
tells you what is pure food, alsa 
what is not, pure food. 3 





SAGE 
Sage is said to promote long-¢ 
evity, to quicken the senses and 
memory, and to strengthen the 
nerves. ciahy 
Sage tea is recommended for 
pulmonary consumption and for 
excessive perspiration of the feet, 
A teacupful is to be taken night 





our eating. The food that peo- 


and morning. 
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The Buker Hospita, 


THE ONLY HOSPITAL 
USING THE 


BAKER FORMULAS 


:3 


The exclusive Baker Formulas that have successfully cured so many 


patients from serious ailments are still in use at the Baker Hospital. No 
other institution uses THE BAKER TREATMENTS AND FORMU- 
LAS. Let them help you and your sick friends. 
have been cured at the Baker Hospital. 


Hundreds of people 





Hemorrhoids, Ulcers, 
Varicose Veins 


Don’t suffer from these dangerous 
The most careful atten- 
tion and treatment is given you at 
the Baker Hospital at a low cost. 
Length of treatment usually averag- 


maladies. 


ingf rom 3 to 6 weeks. 


depending upon the severity of the 


case. 


Every letter 


Of course, 





Baker Hospi 
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done by the Baker Hospital. 
of these letters are printed in the 


Recommendations 
From Many Patients 


From all over the United States are 
letters from former patients who 
have suffered from various ailments. 


praises the worthy work 
Many 


tal Catalog. 





Write For Free Literature 


Baker Hospital 


C. C. AITKEN, M. D., Lessee. 
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Muscatine, lowa 
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